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Editor’s Note 


Erdal Kic¢ikyal¢in 


Dear Readers, 


Welcome to the first issue of the GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES 
ON JAPAN (GPJ). 1 am so glad to be able to come this far. The idea 
of publishing a journal on Japanese Studies was born about a 
decade ago, but a wide range of reasons had kept us away from 
realising it. And finally, here we are. 1am honoured to be able to 
launch the inaugural special issue, at exactly the place it belongs, 
the 15" EAJS meeting in Lisbon. 


Global Perspectives on Japan is a peer-reviewed, multi- 
disciplinary academic journal on Japan related topics. It will 
be published on a yearly basis, its language of publication will 
be English, and both hard-copy and digital versions will be 
distributed worldwide. It will cover all fields of Japanese Studies 
from history to sociology, from linguistics to philosophy and from 
arts to anthropology, with topics focusing on both past and the 
present. Our aim is to enhance our understanding of the dynamics 
of the complex Japanese society by providing space for alternative 
views, and unique opinions. We regard phrases “cross-cultural 
ties”, “interaction”, “inter-disciplinary approaches” as keywords 
that may help explain our endeavor. Therefore, the choice of 
using the words “global” and “perspective” in our title reflects 
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a deliberate, conscious attempt to emphasize, underline, and 
highlight the importance of diverse views, fluid stances, as well 
as alternate perspectives. 


That’s why, the 26" JAWS meeting held in Istanbul, in 2015 
offerred us the perfect opportunity to realize our decade-old 
dream to publish a journal, since it embodied many a diverse 
views that we were looking for. 


26th JAWS Meeting in Istanbul 


The annual meeting of JAWS was held between 1-4 Sep., 2015. 
The venue was Bogazici University, the campus of which for 
some, is arguably the most beatiful campus in the world. Located 
between two bridges, right on the hills of the European side of 
Istanbul, the campus dominates the Bosphorus Straits, and a 
15 Century fortress. The refreshing atmosphere of the venue 
was no doubt a factor motivating the participants to engage in 
vivid discussions and share their diverse points of view. There 
were 83 scholars from all corners of the world: Turkey, Germany, 
Japan, USA, England, France, Canada, Australia, Romania, Israel, 
Switzerland, Poland, Croatia, Korea, Austria, Serbia,and Czech 
Republic. All had brought their perspectives with them. 


The general theme of the meeting was set as “Nature and 
Technology”, a parade of interesting presentations continued for 
three full days. Topics were ranging from robot technology to 
healthcare, from food to disasters. As the local organizers, we, 
with my colleagues at Japanese Studies Association, Bogazici 
University, and Ankara University, were delighted to host an 
event that exposed us to sucha high level of intellectual exchange. 
Weeks of hardwork was just a small price we had to pay. I truly 
feel indebted to JAWS team led by Brigitte Steger, and her 
colleagues with ever-smiling faces, namely Cosima Wagner and 
Cornelia Reiher, for their warm hearts and kind collaboraton. 


That collaboration gave birth to the journal you are holding 
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in your hands now. When we opened our ideas about a yearly 
journal which we would dedicate to the 26" JAWS meeting, they 
encouraged us to do so, and offered all the assistance they had 
in their power. Thus, we then decided that the first issue of GPJ 
would consist of selected papers presented at the meeting. It 
was a difficult task to choose from among a long list of invaluable 
articles, but we came up with the ones inside this issue. I am 
sure this inaugural special issue of GPJ will in the near future 
be a collectible, a highly demanded source for anthropologists 
working on Japan. 


This Issue 


In addition to a foreword by Selcuk Esenbel, the president of 
the Japanese Studies Association, the sponsor of this issue; an 
aisatsu by Brigitte Steger, the Secretary General of the Japan 
Anthropology Workshop (JAWS); we have three important 
essays by the special guests of the meeting, namely Josef Kreiner, 
Noriya Sumihara, and Masashi Oguchi. Then, four selected 
articles by Susanne Brucksch, Fabio R. Gygi, William W. Kelly 
and William H. Kellyfollow. The final part is a discussion by 
Michael Shackleton. 


Prof. Kreiner (Em. Bonn University), gives us a detailed 
account, as well as insight on the evolution of anthropology in 
Japan. This authoritative text by the doyen of the field, will no 
doubt be in demand for the years to come. I am thankful to Prof. 
Kreiner, to let a newly born journal to carry this article to the 
future. It surely will dramatically increase citations to GPJ. 


Prof. Moriya Sumihara (Tenri University, President of the 
Anthropology of Japan in Japan -AJJ) , offers us a unique view 
of contemporary Japan through a keyhole, that is the concept of 
Monozukuri. He draws our attention to one of the building blocks 
of Japanese society: Manufacturing. 


Prof. Oguchi (Hosei University, President of the Research 
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Center forInternational Japanese Studies), in his essay, introduces 
Japanese Studies in Japan, and comes up with a newly growing 
field of research: “International Japanese Studies”. While giving 
a brief explanation of the activities of the Research Center for 
International Japanese Studies at Hosei University, he evaluates 
the potential for the development of this new and promising 
field of research. 


Susanne Brucksch (German Institute of Japanese Studies 
(DIJ) in Tokyo), pinpoints the notion of “techno-governance” and 
its impact on the innovation activities in biomedical engineering 
in Japan. She sheds light on the relationship between Abenomics 
and the health sector. 


Fabio R. Gygi (SOAS, University of London), through the 
usage of Godzilla and Space Battleship Yamato motifs in post- 
war Japanese popular culture, aims to provide us with an in- 
depth understanding of how the Japanese society tackles with 
the traumas of WWII. 


William W. Kelly (Yale University) takes up the 2020 
Summer Olympic Games together with the Summer Paralympic 
Games, both of which will be held in Tokyo, and states that the 
borderlines that have traditionally separated sexes, as well as 
the “able-bodied” and “disabled” participants of Olympic and 
Paralympic Games, are gradually converging towards a vanishing 
point. He wants us to think about a possible merger of Olympics 
and Paralympics in the future. 


William H. Kelly (University of Oxford) on the other 
hand, sees a parallelism between Enka of Japan, and Arabesk of 
Turkey. For him, popular images accompanying Enka constitute 
a symbolic discourse mediating modernisation through a series 
of oppositions - rural and urban, past and present, western and 
Japanese, and serve as an instrument for identity construction. 
He finds striking similarities between the two musical traditions 
of Turkey and Japan, especially when urban migrant populations 
and their response to processes of industrialisation and 
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modernisation is considered. 


Michael Shackleton (Osaka Gakuin University) focuses 
on the Great Earthquake Disaster that shook Japan in 2011. He 
draws the reader’s attention to the role of religion and ritual in 
responding to disasters. He takes The Great Forest Wall project 
as a case-study and shows how at times, popular movements 
may be driven to confront governmental policies, even if they 
have do not intend to do so. 


Editorial Policy 


GPJ welcomes submissions from all areas of Japanese Studies. It 
especially encourages inter-disciplinary, innovative approaches 
and alternative perspectives. Although the inaugural issue of 
GP] consists of selected articles from the 26" JAWS meeting, it is 
an exception, and only peer-reviewed articles will be published 
from now on. You can find the “Author Guidelines” at the end of 
this issue. 


In general, GPJ will focus on content rather than format. 
That is to say, submitted manuscripts are expected to follow the 
principles set by the latest versions of Chicago Manual of Style 
or MLA Style, as long as they are consistent throughout. 


This is 06:42 in the morning of 19 Aug. 2017. I can finally 
go to bed for a good sleep. 


Veritas Invictus! 


Foreword 


Selcuk Esenbel 


President, Japanese Studies Association of Turkey 


It gives me great pleasure to announce the publication of the 
first issue of the journal Global Perspectives on Japan that is 
dedicated to the 25th International JAWS ‘Technology and 
Nature’ conference September 1-4, 2015 held in Istanbul at 
Bogazici University including Panels ‘Facing Crisis and Rapid 
Social Change in Turkey and Japan’ and Round Table on Japanese 
Studies in Turkey that was the joint organization of JAWS, the 
Japan Antropology Workshop and JAD, the Japanese Studies 
Association of Turkey/Japonya Arastirmalari Dernegi. This first 
issue is dedicated to a selection of papers of the conference will 
is published in the first special issue of the new international 
Journal of Japanese and Asian Studies in Turkey titled Global 
Perspectives on Japan that is published by JAD in Turkey. The 
Conference brought together Japan anthropologists from around 
the world to discuss their most recent research on social issues 
and changes in Japan. 


JAD, Japanese Studies Association of Turkey founded in 
1993 is the major NGO in Turkey that has been very active in 
fostering academic research on Japan andstrengthening Japanese 
Turkish intellectual and cultural exchange by organizing over 30 
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major events which have resulted in numerous publications. For 
the past 30 years, JAWS has been a very important organization, 
fostering particularly younger Japan anthropologists and 
providing a social network and ‘home’ for dispersed members. 
JAD and JAWS organized the 25" International JAWS Conference 
in Istanbul with the additional aim of expanding the academic 
exchange and network of Japanese Studies in Turkey with the 
global experience of JAWS. 


As a result, the two organizations also agreed to support the 
launching of the Global Perspectives on Japan first international 
journal on Japanese Studies in Turkey that is published by 
the JAD organization of Japanese Studies. The conference was 
supported by the Asian Studies Center at Bogazici University, 
and the Japanese Studies Association in Turkey (JAD); the venue 
will be at Bogazic¢i University, in collaboration with the Ankara 
University Faculty of Letters Japanese Language and Literature 
Program. 


The Conference included a Special Panel dedicated to ‘Facing 
Crisis and Rapid Social Change in Turkey and Japan’ and a Round 
Table on Japanese Studies in Turkey. Notwithstanding many 
differences, the two countries Japan and Turkey also share a lot. 
Both have interesting geopolitical position between ‘east’ and 
‘west’. They are at the ‘beginning’ and ‘end’ of the silk road and 
both countries have an impressive historical heritage. Both have 
dealt with threats of earthquakes and with social and economic 
differences between urban and rural areas as well as with 
rapid social changes. The background is conducive for original 
comparative perspectives on facing crisis and rapid social change 
in Japan and Turkey in recent years. 


The papers in this special issue of Global Perspectives on 
Japan reflect the complex comparative context to the Japanese 
and Turkish experiences in dealing with crisis and social change 
through the original interesting research of an international 
group of scholars. We sincerely hope that this special first 
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issue will open the way for the Global Perspectives on Japan in 
becoming the venue for Japanese Studies scholars on developing 
a global perspective on the study of Japan and Asia. The journal 
encourages interdisciplinary, inter-regional and transnational 
approaches, with special interest on the interaction in Turkey 
and Asia with a Japan focus. The Journal aims to be a venue for 
scholarship in Turkey and neighboring regions. It especially 
encourages scholars from the Middle East, Balkans, Central Asia 
and the Mediterranean but also welcomes scholars from other 
parts of the world. 


Global Perspectives on Japan invites papers in the fields of 
history, humanities, and social sciences including topics of the 
past and present. In addition to articles, the journal publishes 
occasional article size translations, book reviews, and surveys of 
current trends in Japanese and Asian Studies. Global Perspectives 
on Japan is a peer-reviewed multi-disciplinary academic journal 
on Japan related topics, published on a yearly basis. Language of 
publication is English. The journal will have both hard-copy and 
digital versions and will be distributed worldwide. 


Go-aisatsu 


Brigitte Steger 
Secretary General of the Japan Anthropology Workshop (JAWS) 


Bogazici University in Istanbul is surely a contender for the 
title of the world’s most beautiful campus. Originally founded 
as the oldest American college outside of the US, this Turkish 
university boasts generous gardens and elegant buildings in 
the New England style. Here, on the eastern border of Europe, 
you can give lectures looking over the Bosphorus and into Asia. 
The newly opened metro station, allowing you to conveniently 
travel between the city center and the university, greets you 
in rainbow colours. Nowhere could have been more fitting for 
the 26" meeting of the Japan Anthropology Workshop (JAWS), 
at which Japan Anthropologists and Sociologists from all over 
the world discuss and explore our views on Japanese society 
from multiple, global perspectives. With almost one hundred 
participants, the JAWS conference in September 2015 was the 
first Japan-related conference on this scale to be held in Turkey. 
We were greatly privileged to receive this honour, particularly 
as most proponents of Japanese Studies in Turkey are involved 
in the study of language, literature and history, rather than 
Japanese society. 


Under the theme of ‘Nature and Technology’, convened by 
Drs Cornelia Reiher and Cosima Wagner, we explored a wide 
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range of topics including organic and genetically modified 
food, sake breweries and soup kitchens. The disasters of 3.11 
formed an important focus of our discussions and we explored 
how technology had both contributed to the tragedy and played 
a positive role in dealing with the aftermath. We examined 
the subject of the human body and its relationships with the 
robot (we even witnessed the founding of the Anthropology of 
Japanese Robots Association), and also discussed the gendered 
body, the beautiful body, the sexual body, the old body, the dying 
body, the healthy body, the disabled body, the enhanced body, 
the artificial body and the body that challenges its limits. You 
will find a selection of the contributions in this inaugural issue 
of Global Perspectives on Japan. 


Detailed reports on the conference can be found in the 
JAWS Newsletter No. 51, 2016,’ but I would like to express 
our appreciation for the warm hospitality we received from 
Professors Selcuk Esenbel and Erdal Kicikyalg¢in, as well as 
from Kiraz Peringek Karavit and many other professors and 
the dean at Bogazici University, as well as Japanese Studies 
colleagues throughout the country. We would not have been 
able to organise the conference in this manner without the 
generous financial support of both the Japan Foundation and the 
Toshiba International Foundation. We will always remember the 
wonderful reception overlooking the Bosphorus, the enthusiasm 
of the students who ensured that the conference ran smoothly, 
and above all our last evening cruise on the Bosphorus, eating 
and dancing and enjoying the opportunity to talk with our 
international colleagues. Social networking to ensure the 
exchange of information and mutual support has always been 
an important part of JAWS and we could not have experienced 
better conditions for this than in Istanbul. 


At this conference, we experimented with new formats. In 


1 http: //www.japananthropologyworkshop.org/?page_id=39 
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order to connect JAWS with the local academic community, we 
(or more accurately Professors Esenbel and Nukhet Sirman 
of Bogazici University as well as Dr Tolga Ozsen of Canakkale 
University) arranged a panel that brought together Turkish 
anthropologists and anthropologists of Japan under the title 
‘Facing Crisis and Rapid Social Change in Japan and Turkey’ to 
discuss issues of work relations and cultural events from both 
Turkish and Japanese perspectives. 


The Japanese Studies Association of Turkey (JAD) also or- 
ganised a roundtable to discuss the current state of develop- 
ment of Japanese Studies in Turkey. Japan has become very 
popular among young people in Turkey in recent years and 
there is increasing interest in learning the language and read- 
ing Japanese literature. There are haiku competitions in schools 
and more works of Japanese literature are being translated into 
Turkish. Bogazici University has recently established a Masters 
course in Asian history with a focus on Japan, but so far only An- 
kara University offers a PhD in Japanese Studies. What stood out 
from this discussion was the clear sense of energy and optimism 
about the future of Japanese Studies in Turkey. 


For decades, for many of us involved in Japanese Studies and 
Japan Anthropology, Turkey has been simply a country over which 
we have flown on our trips between Japan and the West. Naturally, 
we have all been aware of the importance of Constantinople on the 
Silk Road, but the conference served to remind us that Istanbul 
-and Turkey as a modern-day country- stands at the crossroads of 
many cultures in our world today. Hence, the Turkish perspective 
is vital for our understanding of geopolitics and of Japan’s role 
in the world. We need to stay connected and increase the flow 
of information and ideas, not only directly between Japan and 
Turkey, but also with the rest of the world. 

I believe that the journal Global Perspectives on Japan will play 
a key role in this endeavour. Japanese Studies in Turkey is a small 
seedling that needs space and nurturing to grow and prosper. 
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We all hope that the Turkish Japanese Studies community will 
continue to enjoy the essential freedoms, as well as the financial 
and moral support that are necessary to pursue its goals and 
place a Turkish perspective on Japanese culture, society and 
politics on the map. JAWS members are proud to have been 
able to contribute to this first issue. We wish our colleagues and 
friends much success and look forward to future issues that will 
enrich our understanding of Japan. 
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Brief Remarks on Paradigm Shifts in Japanese 
Anthropology during the 20" Century 


Josef Kreiner 


Bonn-Tokyo 


1. Early Beginnings of Ethnological Theory 


Anthropological thinking has a long history in Japan and had 
already reached a rather high level during the Edo period. For 
these “roots”, I refer to the very compact and up to now the best 
review in a Western language by the founder of folklore studies 
in modern Japan, Yanagita Kunio (YANAGIDA (sic!) 1944). In the 
following, I will restrict myself, however, to the developments 
starting from the beginning of the modernization of Japan since 
the Meiji Restauration of 1868. Under the term “anthropology” I 
summarize here ethnology (cultural and/or social anthropology) 
and folklore studies (bothreferred to in Japanese as minzokugaku, 
but written with different characters), but will also include 
parts of neighboring sciences, such as sociology, linguistics, 
archaeology and prehistory, and physical anthropology, as far as 
they pertain to the central questions dealt with by the former. 
The first of these different approaches to the study of the 
Japanese people, language, and culture, which aroused common 
interest in early Meiji Japan, was archaeology. In Tokyo, several 
study groups and circles began collecting and classifying the 
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surface findings of stone implements and ceramics. Names like 
that of Ninagawa Noritake or Heinrich (Henry) von Siebold 
should be mentioned here. In the Kansai Region, the English 
metallurgist William Gowland, a foreign employee at the 
Imperial Mint in Osaka, began as early as 1872 with excavations 
of tumuli and even Imperial tombs. Gowland dug at more than 
400 sites all over the country, but this very promising beginning 
had no direct impact in Japan. For Gowland, see his quite late 
publication (GOWLAND 1897), and for his results and collection 
at the British Museum, see the summary by Princess Akiko of 
Mikasa (AKIKO OF MIKASA 2015). 


For archaeology as well as for ethnology, the decisive year 
was 1877. In autumn of that year, Edward Sylvester Morse, 
newly appointed professor of zoological studies at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, began with excavations at the shell-mound 
of Omori in the Southern outskirts of Tokyo. At the same time, 
Henry von Siebold, second son of the famous researcher on things 
Japanese, Philipp Franz von Siebold, in diplomatic services of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and amateur archaeologist, carried 
out excavations at the same site. Both rivals arrived at the 
same conclusion. The stone implements and primitive looking 
potsherds (today classified as Angyo type, Late Jomon Period, 
ca. 3,000BC), pit dwellings and broken human bones they had 
excavated just could not belong to the ancestors of the Japanese 
people but must be attributed to some people who had settled 
in the island chain before the Japanese people had arrived. Who 
these people were, however, was heatedly disputed between 
them. Morse saw in them a cultural layer even older than the 
Ainu, who had come in only later and again had been dislodged 
by the Japanese “race”. 


Siebold, on the contrary, saw in the Ainu the first population 
of the Japanese Islands. To support their respective hypotheses, 
both opponents undertook field research in Hokkaidd among 
the Ainu during the following year and published their final 
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results in 1879. These years, 1877 to 1879, are today commonly 
regarded as the beginning of Japanese archaeology and 
ethnology. Siebold included in his Notes on Japanese Archaeology 
(SIEBOLD 1879a) not only the results of his Omori-excavation 
but also his explorations in Kanto and Kansai over several years. 
In his analysis, he distinguished three different layers of culture, 
an old one (by him identified as Ainu) and characterized by 
stone implements and coarse, low-fired ceramics, followed by 
a culture using thin, hard-fired and wheel-made ceramics and 
bronze tools. The last, newest one with iron tools and tumuli he 
connects to a people originating at the Korean Peninsula. Today, 
we would speak of the Jomon, Yayoi, and Kofun cultures. Despite 
this very convincing hypothesis, and despite publishing the very 
first textbook of archaeology in the same year (SIEBOLD 1879b), 
using for the first time the modern nomenclature kokogaku, his 
work left no lasting impression. Morse, on the other hand, had his 
paper in Japanese language published on top of the first volume 
of the memoirs of the Department of Science at the Imperial 
University. His statement regarding the problem of whether the 
Ainu or a pre-Ainu population-culture had once settled in Japan 
determined the anthropological thinking over the subsequent 
30 to 40 years. 


Among the students of Morse were the leading figures in 
anthropological studies around the end of the 19" century and 
at the beginning of the 20" century. Tsuboi Sh6gor6, born into a 
family of scholars of Western learning and medicine (“Holland 
studies” Rangaku) was one of those inspired by Morse’s lectures 
in his youth. When Tsuboi entered the Imperial University, Morse 
had already left Japan, but Tsuboi’s decision to take up the study 
of zoology remained firm. Together with some friends, he in 1884 
established the Anthropological Society Jinruigakkai (today 
the Anthropological Society of Japan), twelve years before the 
Society of Archaeology and the Society of Linguistics came into 
being. After returning from a three year scholarship to Paris and 
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London, Tsuboi in 1892 was appointed to the chair of the newly 
established Institute of Anthropology at the Imperial University. 
He had the best connections with the leading intellectual circles, 
especially Mitsubishi, was acknowledged by Western colleagues, 
and made anthropology a fashionable science in Meiji Japan. 


Especial attention was aroused by Tsuboi’s hypothesis that the 
pre-Ainu people=culture that Morsehad postulatedhadlefttraces 
in the Ainu oral traditions of a small, pygmy-like race that could 
take rain-shelter under big coltsfoot-leaves. He used the Ainu 
named of these fairy tale gnomes, Koroppokur, to describe the 
-in his opinion- first people to settle in Japan. This idea lingered 
on in the Japanese public opinion for almost a hundred years. It 
is basically, like all the other hypotheses since Siebold and Morse, 
what today is called a “replacement-theory” okikae-setsu, i.e. 
the assumption that one people=culture had replaced another, 
earlier or older one, without any interaction, assimilation, 
acculturation, borrowing of cultural elements etc. between these 
two people=cultures. And it says in the end nothing about the 
origins and substance (Wesen) of Japanese culture, or where it 
had come from and when. 


Tsuboi’s great vision of a succession of Koropokkur -Ainu- 
Japanese peoples=cultures was disproved quite early, when 
Tsuboi dispatched his assistant Torii Ryuzo in 1899 to conduct 
field research in the Kuril Islands in order to discover remnants 
of the Koropukkur. This, of course, could not be verified by 
Torii’s famous monograph on the -at that time already rapidly 
disappearing- Kuril Ainu (Torii 1903 and 1919). 


Torii, coming from a wealthy family in Tokushima, Shikoku, was 
interested from his early youth in folk traditions. Without being 
enrolled in a university course, he managed to obtain advice from 
Tsuboi Shogoro, but despite being appointed to a professorship 
at the Imperial University and later Kokugakuin University for 
short years only, he during his lifetime was a stranger if not to 
say an outcast within the academic world. Conducting extensive 
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field research in various regions of East Asia -strikingly enough 
mostly in times, the Japanese expansion began to take interest 
in these regions (Taiwan, Liaotung Peninsula, Korea, Manchuria, 
Mongolia)- Torii combined archaeological findings with analysis 
of mythology, ancient history, classical literature as well as folk 
traditions, and pointed out concurrences with the Japanese 
culture. He had a great wealth of material accumulated, but 
was methodologically weak. This might be the reason why he 
was not taking part or involved in the developments during the 
formation years of Japanese ethnology and folklore studies in 
the 1930s, and tended to be forgotten in the years after the War. 
Nevertheless, the impact that Torii’s seminars had on the young 
Oka Masao, whose hypothesis of the Japanese culture being a 
mixture of several different culture complexes or layers, to no 
small extent was influenced by Torii’s thinking. 


2. The Folklore Studies Paradigm at the Beginning of the 
20% Century 


Yanagita Kunio (1875-1962), lawyer and high-ranking civil 
servant at the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce worked at 
the Japanese mission to the League of Nations in Geneva from 
1921 to 1923. This coincides with the time at which he wrote 
his summary of the findings from a journey along the east coast 
of Kyushu and through the Ryukyu chain of islands in 1920/21, 
which he published in 1925 under the title Kainan shoki [Brief 
Account from the South of the Sea] (Yanagita 1925). 


The thread running through the whole work is the importance 
of the Ryukyu islands as the “path” taken by Japanese culture 
from the South, South China, via the Kuroshio current from island 
to island (“stepping stones” is the term he uses) to Kyushu and 
then on to Central Japan. Japanese culture is understood here to 
mean wetrice-growing culture. Yanagita thus appeared to depart 
completely from the thesis he had previously argued - in 1908 
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during his first Kyushu trip, above all in Shiiba (in the north of 
the Miyazaki prefecture), he had encountered the tradition of 
non-sedentary populations engaged in slash-and-burn farming 
and hunting (yama no tami[people of the mountains, or woods]), 
which he saw as the original, actual inhabitants of Japan and 
publicised this in works as well known as Nochi kari-kotoba 
no ki [Late Records of Hunting Tales] (Yanagita 1909) or Tono 
monogatari [The Legends of Tono] (Yanagita 1910; in English in 
1975). The very year after, in 1926, Yanagita then published what 
was perhaps the most important work on the subject of mountain 
dwellers, Yama no jinsei [Life in the Mountains] (Yanagita 1926), 
in which he pooled his impressions as chairman of the Board 
of Pardons and Paroles of the Ministry of Justice in gripping 
fashion. In 1934, the first major project was still for joint research 
headed by Yanagita on the mountain villages of Japan (Yanagita 
1937). It was not until this project failed to lead to the findings 
he expected and even the most remote mountain villages also 
transpired to be nothing more than farming villages which were 
extremely difficult to access (Sasaki Komei later talks of “the 
chronicle of disappointment”) that Yanagita ended his work in 
this field. But even in his autobiographical retrospective Kokyo 
shichiju-nen [70 Years of My Heimat] (Yanagita 1959) he still 
stood by the thesis that there were at least two major cultures 
to be observed in Japan: slash-and-burn agriculture and hunting 
among mountain dwellers since the Jomon period and wet-field 
rice cultivation since the Yayoi period (around 300 BC to 300 
AD). The defining criteria, however, to be able to talk of Japanese 
culture, he postulated, was in fact wet rice cultivation, which he 
attributed to the rule of the Tenno-clan and its traditions. 


In Tokyo in 1925, Yanagita surrounded himself with a 
group of like-minded scholars, who debated folklore issues 
in discussion groups called Danwa-kai (the name Mokuyo-kai 
[Thursday group] only became customary as of January 1934). 
The lectures and discussions were edited and published in the 
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journal Minzoku [Ethnos]. The contents reflects very clearly 
what was certainly the broad range of interests addressed by 
Yanagita and the participants, who included the most important 
representatives of Japanese folklore studies: 


Orikuchi Shinobu (1887-1953): religious studies scholar, 
classicist, linguist; later holder of the first chair of 
folklore studies at Kokugakuin University and finally Keio 
University; 

Nakayama Taro (1876-1947), journalist, uses extensive 
material from primary and secondary sources in a 
methodologically rather questionable and_ primitive 
evolutionary way; alienated after dispute with Orikuchi; 


Iha Fuyu (1876-1947): linguist born in Okinawa, collector 
and researcher of the Omoro-zoshi [sacred songs from the 
16 and 17“ century] and the cultural history of Ryikyu; 


Kindaiichi Kyosuke (1882-1971): leading Ainu researcher, 
linguist, collector and researcher of the Yukara sagas of 
the Ainu people; 

Hayakawa Kotaro (1889-1956): initially painter and 
student of Yanagita’s younger brother Eikyu, then made a 
name for himself through his field studies in Central Japan, 
from which the classical study Hana matsuri [The flower 
festival Hana-matsuri] (Hayakawa 1930) arose; 


Aruga Kizaemon (1917-1979): from a family of large-scale 
landowners in Shinshu (Nagano), he first of all produced 
smaller works on the social organisation of villages and 
later developed the area of research of rural sociology in 
the 1940s (see below); 

Nikolaij Nevskij (1892-1937): Russian linguist, language 
teacher in Osaka, from where he regularly made the trip to 
Tokyo to the discussion groups, interested in the Ryukyu 
myths and shamanism in Tohoku, returned to what was 
then Leningrad in 1927. 
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Fig. 1: Meeting of Ethnology and Folklore Studies in Discussion Groups in the 1920ies. 


Yanagita, who at this time was working as lead writer for the 
Asahi Shinbun, was supported in the field of folklore studies by 
his assistant Okamura Chiaki. In early 1924, Okamura brought 
the young sociologist Oka Masao (1898-1982), who had gone to 
the same Fukashi middle school in Matsumoto, to Yanagita. Oka 
was hired as an “auxiliary”, lived later as a student (shosei) at 
Yanagita’s home and acted as the de facto editor of the magazine 
Minzoku, which was put in print by the publishing house of his 
older brother Oka Shigeo. The funds for publishing the magazine 
were provided by the banker and folklorist Shibusawa Keizo 
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(1896-1963, grandson of the entrepreneur Shibusawa Eiichi). 
(Fig. 01) 

Shibusawa himself had already gathered a group of like- 
minded individuals around himself back in 1921, who started 
to set up a small folklore museum in the attic of a neighbouring 
building at the seat of the Shibusawa family, the “Attic Museum”. 
This group became more active after Shibusawa’s return from 
London in 1925, conducted field studies together and started 
a prolific publishing career (Attic Museum iho as of 1934, 
Attic Museum noto from 1937 onwards). Aruga and Hayakawa 
initially worked in this group, too, later moving increasingly 
closer to Yanagita. Aruga, who during one of the excursions to 
the prefecture of Iwate encountered an extended family system 
of organisation in the village of Ishigami (cf Aruga 1939), made 
this the subject of a multi-year intensive field research project, 
from which his foundational work on the social structure of the 
Japanese village was to emerge in 1943 (see below). 


The third anthropological discussion group that has to be 
cited is the APE-kai [APE group], whose name derives from 
the acronym for Anthropology, Prehistory and Ethnology. This 
group was a forum enabling young scholars with wide-ranging 
interests within the discipline of anthropology to meet, who 
as self-designated “apes” sought to strike a contrast with the 
dignified representatives of their disciplines. No further details 
are known about this group. The group included inter alia the 
ethnologists Oka Masao and Furuno Kiyoto (1899-1987), the 
archaeologist Egami Namio (1906-2002), the prehistorian 
Yawata Ichiro (1902-1987) and the anthropologist Suda Akiyoshi 
(1900-1990), who all came to play an extremely significant role 
in the further development of their disciplines. 


In 1929 there was an altercation in Yanagita’s study group. 
Orikuchi, who, encouraged by Yanagita, had undertaken two 
Okinawa trips in 1921 and 1923, presented his impressions 
following these travels of a dual world view (tokoyo = the Other 
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Side, the Other World across the sea) and of a visit by higher 
beings from the Other Side to the world of humans at certain 
times of the year and the representation of this visit by masked 
and costumed young males. He found this worldview in classical 
literature, too, for instance in the Man’yoshu of the 8" century. 
In his opinion it formed the basis of Japanese theatre (dengaku, 
sarugaku, no, kyogen). Yanagita was working on similar subjects 
- the visit or invoking of the field/rice deity at the beginning 
of the year, field labour and thanks or sending the deity away 
to the mountains in the autumn (ta-no-kami = yama-no-kami) 
as fundamental religious ideas in rice cultivation. For whatever 
reason, Yanagita prevented the publication of Orikuchi’s 
manuscript, however. As the minutes-taker, Oka had read 
the manuscript though and loved it. He extended the field of 
observation, incorporated economic and social trends, above 
all, though, included non-Japanese manifestations as well 
through his comparison with the bachelor and secret societies 
of Melanesia (cf the works of Heinrich Schurtz). In actual fact, he 
thus deprived both Yanagita and Orikuchi of the basis for their 
contextualisation of this phenomenon in the rice growing culture 
of Japan. Oka himself and his Viennese friend and associate 
Alexander Slawik were later to pursue this line of enquiry, for 
instance in comparative papers on Central European phenomena 
such as “Kultische Geheimbiinde der Japaner und Germanen” 
[Secret cultic societies of the Japanese and Germanic Peoples] 
(Slawik 1936), “Osutoria no fuyu-haru no koro” [Austria at the 
Transition between Winter/Spring] (Oka 1959) and from there 
on to Mircea Eliades Le mythe de l’eternal retour (1949) or 
generally with phenomena in the East-Asian sphere in beyond 
Japan (“Zum Problem des ‘Sakralen Besuchers’ in Japan” [On the 
Problem of the “Sacred Visitor” in Japan], Slawik 1959). 


After Oka’s article “Ijin sono ta” [About Strangers and Other 
Topics] had been published in Minzoku (3, 6, 1928), he felt it 
was scientifically dishonest to continue to withhold Orikuchi’s 
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paper Tokoyo oyobi marebito [The Other World and the Sacred 
Guests] and published this, without first securing Yanagita’s 
consent, again in Minzoku (4, 3, 1929). The discussion group 
was disbanded as a result, the magazine closed down. Orikuchi 
founded a folklore society with friends with its own publication 
Minzokugaku [Folklore], which was released from 1929 to 1934. 
Oka “fled” Yanagita’s home and had decided to give up science 
and scholarship altogether. Shibusawa stopped him, giving him 
a scholarship so that he could study ethnology from scratch 
abroad. Oka, who the summer after graduating from university 
in Yotsuya had bought the work Volker und Kulturen [Peoples 
and Cultures] by Wilhelm Schmidt and Wilhelm Koppers (1924) 
(most likely in the Enderle book shop) and was fascinated by it, 
chose Vienna as his place of study. 


HisteacherswereP. WilhelmSchmidt,whomhehighlyvenerated 
as a person his whole life, without sharing his methodological 
hypotheses (Kulturkreislehre) [doctrine of cultural circles], 
P. Wilhelm Koppers, Josef Weninger (anthropology), Oswald 
Menghin (ancient history) and, above all, the lecturer Robert 
(von) Heine-Geldern, whose work “Urheimat und friiheste 
Wanderungen der Austronesier” [Original Homeland and Earliest 
Migrations of the Austronesians] (Heine-Geldern 1932) in my 
opinion influenced Oka’s way of working to the greatest extent. 
In 1933, Oka acquired his doctoral degree with a dissertation 
on Kulturschichten in Alt-Japan [Cultural Stratification in Early 
Japan], which he extended to include two further volumes by 
1935 (Oka 2012). In addition to this, his contact with other 
students such as Clyde Kluckhon, Edwin Loeb (both USA), Gaston 
van Bulck (Belgium), Bernhard Vrocklage (Netherlands), Helmut 
Petrie (Germany), Milovan Gavazzi (Yugoslavia) and Walter 
Hirschberg (Austria), but also his acquaintance with researchers 
such as Kaj Birket-Smith (1906-2004, Copenhagen), Nils Erland 
Nordenskjéld (1877-1932, Stockholm), Leo Frobenius (1873- 
1938, Frankfurt) and many others he sought to meet in Europe 
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was also important for the development of ethnology in Japan. 
In the spring of 1935, Oka returned to Japan. 


3. Beginning of Ethnology and new Paradigms in Folklore 
Studies: the 1930s 


In 1928, the Imperial University of Taihoku (Taipei) was founded, 
at which an Anthropological Institute was established under 
Utsushigawa (also: Utsurigawa) Nenozo (staff: Miyamoto Enjin 
and Kanaseki Takeo, later inter alia Kokubu Naoichi, Kano Tadao, 
Mabuchi Toichi), which resumed the ethnological research that 
had been interrupted for a considerable length of time into the 
native mountain tribes of Austronesian origin. Much later study 
groups were established in this context on the ethnological study 
of the Japanese South Seas mandated territory on the one hand 
and the Chinese population of Taiwan on the other. The latter, 
in which above all Nakamura Akira (Tetsu) was very actively 
involved, published the magazine Minzoku Taiwan [Folklore 
studies of Taiwan] from 1941 to 1945 and was even able to 
win over Yanagita Kunio to the idea of a perspective of folklore 
studies encompassing the whole of East Asia. 


The journal Chosen minzoku [Korean Folklore Studies] had 
already been released in Keicho (Seoul) back in 1933. At the 
Imperial University there, individuals such as Akiba Takashi 
(1888-1954, student of Durkheim, Malinowski and others) 
and the young Izumi Seiichi (1915-1970), who worked at the 
University of Tokyo after the war, taught and researched. The 
folklorist Omachi Tokuzé started working at the Kenkoku Daigaku 
[National Foundation University] of the newly created state 
structure of Manchukuo in Hsingking (Changchtin) and founded 
the Japanese-language magazine Manshu Minzoku Gakkai kaiho 
[Magazine of the Society of the Study of Manchurian Customs]. 


In this atmosphere of new beginnings and renewal, in 1930 
the Oka Shoin publishing house of Oka Shigeo was planning 
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a multi-volume survey (koza) of the ethnological working 
method. The preparations had already been largely completed 
when Yanagita put an end to the undertaking by exercising his 
veto (details in Oka, Sh. 1974). The foundation of a Society of 
Ethnology, Minzoku Gakkai, by Shibusawa after this in 1934 
was something of an act of liberation against the perpetual grip 
of folklore studies and in particular the grip of Yanagita. The 
sinologist Shiratori Kurakichi was elected its first president; 
in the summer of 1934, Oka Masao was already selected as the 
representative to the first International Congress of the Union 
des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques (USAE) in 
London from his base in Vienna. The mouthpiece of the new 
society became the magazine Minzokugaku kenkyu (Japanese 
Journal of Ethnology); the annual meetings were hosted in 
cooperation with the Anthropological Society on the insistence 
of Shibusawa, who repeatedly called for and supported an 
interdisciplinary orientation, as the “Rengo Taikai” (Joint 
Meeting of the Anthropological Society of Nippon (Japan) and 
the Japanese Society of Ethnology) from1936 to 1994. (Fig. 02) 


Important impetus was also expected from Wilhelm Schmidt's 
visit to Japan. Oka was no doubt behind this invitation issued by 
the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai [Society for International Cultural 
Relations]. Schmidt, who had travelled to Peking for lectures at 
the Catholic Fu Jen University was welcomed there by Oka, who 
accompanied him to Tokyo via Korea. The main event wasalecture 
by Schmidt on 22 June 1935 on “Neue Wege zur Erforschung 
der ethnologischen Stellung Japans” [New avenues of research 
into the ethnological status of Japan], which made only scarce 
reference to Oka’s Vienna dissertation and its contents. 


In conversations between Schmidt and Baron Mitsui Takaharu 
(1900-1983), Oka set in motion plans for the establishment of 
an Institute of Japanese Studies with an ethnological orientation 
at the University of Vienna, which he hoped to head and at 
which he aimed to complete the final editing of his extensive 
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Fig. 2: Separation and Differentiation of Ethnology and Folklore Studies in the 193 Oies. 


dissertation. At the same time, the idea was to realign Japanology, 
which in Europe was traditionally seen as a strict philology. 
Under Oka and Slawik as his assistant, the Japan Institut at the 
University of Vienna, which was not founded until 1938 after 
many difficulties, put this concept into practice in its teaching, 
too - the dissertation by Thusnelda Wang (= Nelly Naumann) 
under Koppers’ supervision on Das Pferd in Sage und Brauchtum 
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Japans [The Horse in Japanese Myths and Customs] (Wang 
1946) is the best example of this, although the author was not | 
able to listen directly to Oka herself. Oka was unable to continue 
to develop his “Kulturschichten in Alt-Japan” however, as all 
his interlocutors had disappeared from the university or from 
the German Reich - Schmidt with the Anthropos Institute to 
Fribourg in Switzerland, Koppers to India, Firer-Haimendorf to 
London (SOAS) and Heine-Geldern to the US (Museum of Natural 
History, New York). Oka took a sabbatical semester in November 
1940 and returned to Japan. 


In connection with the movements inside the discipline of 
ethnology it is important to also address the efforts starting in 
around 1937 to found a Museum of Ethnology. The expansion of 
the Japanese field of interest beyond the actual colonies make 
these efforts understandable - it is also during this period that 
the museums in Toyohara/Sachalin (1917/1937), Taihoku 
(Taipei, 1920/1926) and Ryojun (Port Arthur) were also founded 
or expanded. Shibusawa and Takahashi Buntaro, a landowner 
from the Saitama prefecture and amateur ethnologist assumed 
a leading role here. In 1937, on a piece of land in Hoya donated 
by Takahashi to the Society of Ethnology a small museum was 
founded, to which Shibusawa entrusted his collection. Larger 
plans failed at the time, though. That notwithstanding, this 
collection was to form the core of the present National Museum 
of Ethnology in Osaka that would finally come into being in the 
1970s. 


In the field of folklore studies, Yanagita had intervened in 
1934 with his thesis on Minkan densho-ron [Theory of Popular 
Tradition]. It contains the important statement that the ultimate 
goal of the development of folklore studies geared towards 
one people or its culture alone, is comparative ethnology. In 
conjunction with the only briefly aforementioned developments 
in Taiwan, Korea and Manchuria, to my mind this indicates a clear 
change of thinking on the part of Yanagita, whose endeavours 
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towards East-Asian folklore studies should by no means be 
dismissed as merely lip service, as Kawamura Minato did, for 
instance (1996). 


In July 1935, a series of folklore studies lectures was held over 
several days in Tokyo at an event entitled “Minzokugaku koshu- 
kai” on the occasion of Yanagita’s 60th birthday (kanreki). It 
provided the opportunity to pool all the forces active in this area; 
even the divide that had emerged in the earlier discussion group 
was bridged. Orikuchi gave up his folklore studies association 
and a joint Minkan Densho no Kai [Folklore Society] was founded 
with branch institutions in all regions including the colonies. 
The mouthpiece was the magazine Minkan densho, which then 
endeavoured to publish the latest developments in the field of 
folklore studies in Europe through recapitulatory discussions 
(cf. Ishii 2012). 


Amongst the listeners was Ishida Eiichiro, who had just 
been released from prison after serving a sentence spanning 
several years for the dissemination of “dangerous ideology”. 
Ishida had already heard of Yanagita’s work whilst studying 
at the University of Kyoto through Nikolaij Nevskij. The long 
period in prison had given him the opportunity to study inter 
alia the works of Morgan, Mommsen and Frazer’s Golden Bough 
(1890) -all in the original language- and to get to grips with 
the mythology of the Kojiki and Nihongi. Now he was seeking to 
make contact with the academic community, but was constantly 
under surveillance by the secret police. In this situation, when 
for him “in the wilderness of Japan [...] there was no air left to 
breath” (Ishida), Oka took him under his wing. First, he arranged 
a marriage with Yanagita’s great niece; second, he recommended 
he study in Vienna (1937-1939), where Ishida was apparently 
greatly impressed by the prehistorian Franz Han¢ar (Das Pferd 
in pradhistorischer und fruher historischer Zeit, 1956) [The Horse 
in Pre- and Early History] (cf Ishida’s Kappa komabiki-ko, 1948; 
The Kappa Legend, 1950). After the war broke out in Europe, 
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Ishida returned to Japan and participated in the fieldwork of the 
Academy of Sciences on Sakhalin. 


4. Folklore Studies and Ethnology during the War and early 
Post-war Period 


The closer Japan became to a decision on war and peace in around 
1940, the clearer the need for comprehensive information 
on the society, culture and history of the peoples in Japan's 
surroundings became to the political, military and economic 
decision-makers. Oka is likely to have been the one who best 
understood the significance of this moment in history for the 
further development of ethnology in Japan. He himself later wrote 
that after arriving in Japan he had learnt of the plans to found a 
National Institute of the (Study of) Peoples “Minzoku Kenkyujo” 
at the Ministry of Education and Culture (Monbusho) and begun 
to act (“hashiri-mawatta”). And he was successful along with 
others. In August 1941, the Konoe cabinet adopted a decision 
to establish this institution. The collapse of the government and 
the ensuing events in the run-up to the Pacific War were to delay 
the preparations, however, and it was not until January 1943 
that the institute began operating. 


By 1942, however, Oka was already travelling around 
Manchukuo and above all occupied South-East Asia with a 
mandate from the High Command of the Imperial Army. Oka 
assumed the position of managing director (somu bucho) in 
the organisation of the National Institute of Ethnology. Egami, 
Furuno and Yawata inter alia were heads of department, all 
former members of the APE group (see above). The Society of 
Ethnology became a Minzokugaku Kyokai and was registered 
as a support organisation. In Zhang jia kou = Kagar (Inner 
Mongolia) a de facto branch institute (nominally of the Japan- 
Mongolia Friendship Society and as such part of the Foreign 
Ministry) was set up under the name of Seihoku Kenkyujo 
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[North-West Research Institute]. The director was Imanishi 
Kinji, a geographer and cultural studies scholar from the 
University of Kyoto (1941 major field research in Micronesia, 
esp. Ponape); Ishida was appointed vice-director (putting him 
outside the reach of the secret police). Staff members were, inter 
alia, Umesao Tadao and Nakao Sasuke, both ecology specialists 
from the University of Kyoto and of immense importance for 
the development of ethnological theory in the latter half of the 
century. 


The details of the work of both institutions, their scientific 
undertakings and their forays astray, entangled in the 
military planning, have yet to be extensively researched. The 
comprehensive material stored in the Museum of Ethnology 
in Osaka has only been analysed closely by Nakao Katsumi 
(1997). 

Folklore studies and Yanagita did not make much of an 
appearance -compared to the role of German folklore in the 
Third Reich- during the war. Yanagita himself had already 
foreseen the defeat to come and the radical social and cultural 
transformation to be expected following this and the cultural 
influence of America early on. It is my opinion that Yanagita had 
consequently already devised the three volume series, which 
was published in 1946/47, entitled Shin kokugaku-dan [New 
conversations about kokugaku (= national learning)] during the 
final year of the war. This is eminently clear in the case of the 
important work published in 1946 but already penned in April 
and May 1945 [!] on the Japanese family system Senzo no hanashi 
(Yanagita 1946; in English in 1970 as About our Ancestors). 


Another work was to become of crucial importance, however, 
for the later development of the anthropological disciplines in 
Japan but also for the Western interpretations of Japan, that of 
Nihon kazoku seido to kosaku seido [The Japanese Family and 
Tenancy System] by Aruga Kizaemon (1943). Aruga builds here 
on his aforementioned field research in Iwate. Methodologically, 
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he combines earlier Yanagita approaches, above all his theory 
on the historical emergence of farming villages (cf. Nihon 
nomin- shi [History of the Famers], Yanagita 1931) with those 
of Yamada Moritaro, a member of the Marxist Koza group, on 
the structure of agricultural reproductive forces (Nihon shihon 
shugi bunseki [Analysis of Japanese Capitalism], Yamada 1934). 
Building on this, Aruga defines the village as a concentration of 
ie families, which form different groups with different functions. 
Depending on the nature of these ie groupings, he distinguishes 
between two types of Japanese farming villages: the first with 
clear stratification of the different ie, which are incorporated 
into a cross-generational stem-branch-family group (dozoku), 
and the second, in which the individual ie of the village are all on 
the same level (kumiai). The first, it was claimed, could be found 
in the Tohoku region and could be seen as a closed group in 
economic (landowner-tenant), ideological-religious (ancestry, 
hereditary office of the Shinto priest) and social (patron-client) 
terms. 


This theory was adopted by Fukutake Tadashi and expanded 
on, inter alia in his work entitled Nihon noson no shakai-teki 
seikaku [The Social Characteristics of the Japanese Farming 
Village] (Fukutake 1949). Fukutake in turn made use of the 
approaches of Yanagita (1930) -old cultural heritage is found 
in regions away from the cultural centre, so in North-East 
Honshu and South Kyushu, here above all for reasons related to 
dialect and language- and of Yamada (advanced type of capital 
reproduction in the centre, whilst this lags behind in the Tohoku 
region). From this he deduces a historical development leading 
from the underdeveloped dozoku ketsugo type of village in the 
North-East of Japan all the way to the kogumi ketsugo type of 
West Japan, although only the former is clearly defined. 

This line is later continued by the law sociologist Isoda 
Isamu, who sees the hereditary social status of the individual 
as defined by the position of the ie he belongs to. Isoda, too, 
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then distinguishes between two types of village, a first in 
which language, title, marriage circle, seating arrangements at 
gatherings, influence, etc. of the individual are defined by the 
class he belongs to, and a second where all this does not apply 
(negative definition). Kawashima Takeyoshi, inter alia, adopted 
a similar line of argumentation in his Ideorogi toshite no kazoku 
seido [The Family System as Ideology] (Kawashima 1957), in 
which he draws a distinction between villages with a high degree 
of cohesion or diffusion in their societies.! 


An epigone of this line of research is Nakane Chie, whose 
publications -which were hugely successful and influential in 
the West- such as Tate shakai no ningen kankei [Interpersonal 
Relationships in a Vertically Structured Society] (Nakane 1966; 
in English in 1970 as Japanese Society) may be generally known 
in Japan -in a series with journalistic attempts at a nihonjin- 
ron- but were unable to impact the scientific community. It 
was not down to chance that even though she was involved in 
the organisation of the Japanese Society of Ethnology, Nakane 
was not involved in the further academic development of this 
discipline. 

The discourse described above also formed a, if not the key 
research focus of the young US sociologists and anthropologists 
working at the Public Opinion and Sociological Research 
Division, Civil Information and Education Section (CIE) of the 
GHQ - let me name by way of example just John Pelzel (Harvard), 
John Bennett (Ohio) and Iwao Ishino, who were later joined by 
Herbert Passim (Harvard), initially stationed in Hakata. Among 
the some fifty assistants and staff members of the section there 
were also many Japanese folklorists and ethnologists who had 
lost their positions in the colonies and occupied territories or 
at the National Institute of Ethnology at the end of the war: Seki 
Keigo, Sakurada Katsunori, Oto Tokihiko, Takeuchi Toshimi, 


1 One difference is striking with Kawashima, however - the second type in which social 
life is not organised on the basis of the ie group, is fishing villages according to him. 
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Kitano Seiichi, Mabuchi Toichi, but above all Ishida Eiichiro. It 
appears to have been first and foremost Kitano who introduced 
the theory he developed (by way of contrast to Yanagita) of the 
oyabun-kobun [patron-client] system as the basis of the social 
organisation of Japanese farming villages into the debate at the 
CIE. Kitano and the sociologists Tobata Seiichi and Suzuki Eitaro 
are cited as the lead scientists in the field study conducted in 
summer 1947 and autumn 1948 in twelve farming villages, 
which Arthur F. Raper (US Department of Agriculture) was in 
charge of and which he and others published under the title The 
Japanese Village in Transition (Raper et al. 1950). A thread leads 
from here to the studies by the Okayama project at Michigan 
University (1950-1955) under Richard Beardsley, John Hall and 
Robert Ward (students were, inter alia, Edward Norbeck, John B. 
Cornell, Robert Smith and Joseph Kitagawa) in the small village 
of Nii’ike, which was not published until 1959 as Village Japan 
(Beardsley, Hall and Ward 1959), above all, though, to the study 
Paternalism in the Japanese Economy (Bennett and Ishino 1963). 
(Fig. 03) 


5. Paradigms of the 1950s 


The overall development of the anthropological disciplines in 
the second half of the 20" century is dominated by the questions 
surrounding the emergence of the Japanese people and its 
culture. All the other research approaches develop out of this 
set of questions or are connected to it to varying degrees of 
closeness. The organisational foundations for folklore studies 
were the Minzokugaku Kenkyujo [Institute of Folklore Studies] 
founded by Yanagita 1947 at his private home in the Tokyo 
district of Seijo, which also became the seat of the newly founded 
Nihon Minzoku Gakkai (Japanese Folklore Society) in 1949. For 
ethnology, the Nihon Minzokugaku Kyokai (Japanese Society of 
Ethnology), which continued to exist as an association based 
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Fig. 3: Developments in the Post-War Period 


in Hoya (small museum with the objects from the Shibusawa 
collection also located there; see above), and the publication 
Minzokugaku kenkyu (Japanese Journal of Ethnology) provided 
the anchor point. The president and editor was Ishida Eiichiro. 
Oka Masao feared possible charges and a “purge” due to his 
work at the National Institute of Ethnology, which had been 
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officially disbanded in the autumn of 1945, and had withdrawn 
to Nagano. Shibusawa, purged from his positions in the political 
and economical world, remained in the sphere of ethnology and 
folklore studies and continued to bea prominent advocate above 
all of interdisciplinary research. The joint annual conferences of 
the Japanese Society of Ethnology with the Society of (physical) 
Anthropology were continued and in 1947, Kyugakkai Rengo, an 
umbrella association of at first six then later nine anthropological 
disciplines, was founded, which included folklore studies, 
ethnology, sociology, linguistics, psychology, anthropology, 
geography, ethnomusicology and religious studies, and which 
on the one hand conducted joint field research and on the other 
addressed issues relating to specific topics (including fire, rice, 
rationality, gender, urbanisation) in multi-year cycles. 


Both folklorestudiesandethnologywerenotinitiallyuniversity 
disciplines. In the early 1950s, it was first of all ethnology that 
was able to gain a footing at the University of Tokyo (Institute of 
Cultural Anthropology) and the Tokyo Metropolitan University 
(Institute of Social Anthropology), and finally in 1960 at Meiji 
University (also Social Anthropology); followed somewhat later 
by folklore studies at the Tokyo Kyoiku University in connection 
with the Institute for Japanese Historical Research under 
Wakamori Taro. 


The CIE section under Colonel Donald Nugent triggered the 
paradigm shift. The major role played by Ruth Benedict’s The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword (1946) in US occupation policy 
is undisputed. It is also clear that the young sociologists and 
anthropologists from the US tried to promote the theoretical 
approach of cultural anthropology. This led, for instance, to 
Benedict’s work being translated into Japanese as early as in 
1948 under the title Kiku to katana; Ishida published responses 
to it by Yanagita Kunio and Watsuji Tetsuro in Minzokugaku 
kenkyu. In 1952, Ishida and Izumi were currently at Harvard 
University and other American institutes. Gordon Bowles and 
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above all John Pelzel, for their part, were involved in establishing 
the Institute of Cultural Anthropology at the University of Tokyo 
and held what in some cases were guest professorships lasting 
several years. Research funds came in abundance from the US. 


GHQ and CIE did, however, keep a look out for other research 
approaches in addition to this. Allegedly, and highly probably, it 
was Ishida who drew Colonel Nugent’s attention to Oka’s Vienna 
dissertation “Kulturschichten in Alt-Japan”. How and in which 
way the six volumes of this dissertation were brought from 
Vienna to Tokyo is a moot point. Oka was handed them in January 
1947 by Nugent and told to translate them. Oka did not, but he 
did make this dissertation the basis of a three-day symposium 
in May 1948, which -with Ishida chairing the discussion- 
Oka’s fellow scholars from the APE study group and from the 
National Institute of Ethnology, Egami Namio and Yawata Ichiro 
attended. The results were published in Minzokugaku kenkyu (cf 
Oka, Yawata and Egami 1949) and met with great interest. The 
key thesis is that Japanese culture is not uniform but composed 
of several complexes (strata), which penetrated Japan at 
different times from different regions of the (northern) East 
Asian continent and South-East Asia and which as strata can be 
assigned to prehistoric find contexts. Oka himself revised these 
theses several time in the years that followed -the number and 
sequence of the postulated cultural strata vary- and discussed 
them in anthologies (see, for instance Oka et al. 1958). Below 
Oka’s strata as in 1956: 


1. The first and oldest stratum: planter culture with tuber 
cultivation (taro, yams) and hunting, matrilineal society, 
secret societies, middle Jomon period, widespread in 
South-East Asia and Oceania; 


2. Culture with dry rice cultivation and hunting, matrilineal, 
end of the Jomon period, Austro-Asiatic linguistic family; 


3. Dry-field cultivation culture with hunting and animal 
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husbandry, patrilineal vara clan organisation, early Yayoi 
period, widespread in North-East China and Korea; 


4. Culture with wet-field rice cultivation and fishing, male- 
oriented, the establishment of age classes, Yayoi period, 
southern origin, Austronesian linguistic family; 


5. Culture ofaruling people, patriarchal ujiclan organisation, 
Altaic language family, formation of the state. 


Linguistics was the first neighbouring discipline to address this 
paradigm. In 1957 Nihongo no kigen [The Origins of the Japanese 
Language] by Ono Susumu was published. The assumption that 
Japanese is a blend of southern, Austronesian and northern, 
Altaic languages (language elements) is hotly debated to this 
very day. 

Archaeology has largely rejected the question of Japan being 
conquered by horse-riding nomads around the middle or in 
the second half of the Kofun period extracted by Egami Namio 
(1967) from Oka’s system context (strata 5) and the foundation 
of the ancient Japanese state with Tenno rule based on this. The 
doyen of Japanese archaeology, Mori Koichi, has pointed out, 
however, that the criticism levelled at Egami is methodologically 
dubious. The conceptual connection between Egami’s theory 
and the emergence of high-culture postulated in particular for 
the Near East’ as a result of the layering of an earlier farming 
population and horse-riding nomads may never have been clearly 
expatiated, but did certainly appeal to Japanese sensitivities: this 
would mean that Japan had become a fully fledged high-culture 
of its own even before the strong Chinese cultural influence 
starting in middle of the 1st millennium. All that was lacking was 
a system for writing! On the other hand, the assumption that the 
rule of the Tenno was of North-East Asian, indeed Korean origin 
touched on other taboo areas. For Ishida Eiichiro, though, who 


? This is one of Egami’s fields of work, who was involved in excavations in Iraq. 
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increasingly turned to American Studies from 1954 onwards, 
from the Mexicanist standpoint, the assumption of sucha layering 
or horse-mounted nomad migration is completely superfluous 
for the formation of the state and High Culture (Hochkultur). 


Egami’s approach of course challenged the discipline of 
historical scholarship in particular. Given the very broad 
rejection, it is notable that a leading ancient historian and 
founding director of the Rekihaku [National Museum of Japanese 
History] in Sakura adopted large sections of Egami’s findings 
(Inoue 1960). A symposium in 1964 of the exact same title also 
built on this and was attended by Ishida, the historian Inoue, 
Egami and the prehistorian Kobayashi Yukio. 


In historically focused ethnology, Oka found a successor in 
Obayashi Taryd (1929-2001), who was working unrelentingly 
first and foremost in the area of Japanese mythology research 
and who was awarded his doctoral title in 1959 in Vienna under 
the supervision of Heine-Geldern (for instance, his Nihon shinwa 
no kigen [The Origin of Japanese Mythology], Obayashi 1973). 
Individual approaches from Oka’s system of theories have also 
been used by Sasaki Komei and Tsuboi Yobun (Hirofumi). In 
1971, Sasaki presented his classic Inasaku izen [Before Rice 
Cultivation] (republished as recently as in 2011), in which he 
presents cultural connections between a slash-and-burn farming 
culture (buckwheat, millet, boar hunting) in the south-west of 
Japan and cultures in Yunnan, Bhutan and Nepal (stratum 2 for 
Oka). Tsuboi on the other hand in his farther-reaching Imo to 
nihonjin [The Japanese and the Tubers] (1979) investigates a 
cultural complex of tuber cultivation (stratum 1 for Oka). 


At the beginning of the 1960s, the ethnologists of the Jinbun 
Kagaku Kenkyujo (Institute for Research in Humanities) of the 
University of Kyoto, which was newly founded in 1959, met 
in discussion sessions (which later also became known as the 
“Umesao Salon”) and developed out of Oka’s approach what in 
the 1970s and 1980s was to become the dominant “theory of the 
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culture of broad-leaved forests” (Shoyo jurin bunka-ron). This 
refers to a complex of different cultural elements, including, inter 
alia, dry rice, tea, fermented fish filet sushi and spring festivals 
with free choice of partner/nuptials, connecting South-West 
Japan with South China and an “East-Asian (Fertile) Crescent” 
from Yunnan via the Shan region all the way to the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas (stratum 1 or 2 for Oka). This group 
included the ethno-botanist Nakao Sasuke and the ethnologists 
Umesao Tadao (1920-2010), Sasaki Komei, Ishige Naomichi - 
each one of them students of Imanishi Kinji (1902-1992) and, 
in the case of Nakao and Umesao, in tandem with Imanishi, 
involved both in the Ponape expedition as well as active at the 
North-West Institute in Inner Mongolia during the final years of 
the war. From this group at the National Museum of Ethnology 
came also an important impetus for ethnological research in 
food-culture (shokuji-bunka), especially in the years after the 
inauguration of a research center by the reknown foodmaker 
Ajinomoto in 1982. To name just two leading researchers in this 
field, I name here Ishige Naomichi, third director general at the 
Museum, and Kumakura Isao. 


Criticism of this paradigm of a complex Japanese culture 
emanating from different sources, came, as already mentioned 
from Ishida Eiichiro and from the leading physical anthropologist 
Suzuki Hisashi, who in his work Nihonjin no hone [Bones of 
the Japanese] (Suzuki 1963) showed that change in the food 
supply in the space of just a few generations led to a more or 
less radical change in skeletal structure, with the result that 
physical anthropology could not corroborate the assumption of 
“mass migration”. Yanagita Kunio voiced the heaviest criticism 
in emotional terms, lastly in his Kokyo shichichu-nen [Seventy 
Years of My Heimat] (Yanagita 1959), which at the same time 
constitutes his academic autobiography. For him there were 
two cultures on the Japanese islands, that of the “forest people” 
(yvama no tami; slash-and-burn farming and hunting) and that 
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of the wet-field rice farmers. This has been duly noted only very 
rarely, as I already pointed out at the beginning. It is only the 
second culture that he calls “Japanese”. This thesis of his applied 
to his whole work and endeavour after 1945.? 


In this context, the Ryukyu chain of islands gained ever more 
in significance for Yanagita (cf the aforementioned on his theory 
of the route taken by rice growing culture to reach Japan), this all 
the more so because he viewed the political and administrative 
separation of the Okinawa islands from the Japanese motherland 
atthe timeas highly dangerous for culture and science (cf Yanagita 
1947). On top of this there was the loss of his closest associate, 
Iha Fuyu, who died that year. From Yanagita’s perspective it felt 
like nothing less than a stroke of fate that Mabuchi Toichi, who 
had been educated at the Taihoku Imperial University (Taipei), 
conducted research in Makassar during the war and then worked 
at the CIE was not included in the planned Ainu research in 1949 
by the Minzokugaku Kyokai and from that point on to the end of 
his life remained a sworn enemy of Ishida, Oka and the whole of 
Japanese ethnologists. Mabuchi therefore presented himself to 
Yanagita, who urged him to conduct Okinawa research. Mabuchi 
subsequently heavily influenced the author (Kreiner) himself, 
Cornelius Ouwehand and indeed European Okinawa research 
as a whole through Erika Kaneko (student of Heine-Geldern). 
Yanagita himself tried to defend his theory ina series of lectures 
from 1950 onwards at the Society for Ethnology, the Okinawa 
Bunka Kyokai [Society for Okinawan Culture] and the cited 
study groups on rice-growing etc. He provided a summary of his 
scattered published lectures in his last work Kaijo no michi [The 
Way over the Sea] (Yanagita 1961) shortly before his death in 
1962. Ishida coined the fitting phrase in the title of his obituary: 
“Unfinished but enduring”. 


3 Cf, for instance his participation in the important study groups Ni’iname Kenkyikai 
[study group on the (rice harvest festival) ni’iname] from 1951 onwards and Inasaku- 
shi Kenkyukai [study group on rice-growing] from 1952 onwards. 
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It was Ishida, in particular, who through his work in the field 
of comparative ethnology, such as the aforementioned Kappa 
komabiki-ko [The Kappa Legend. A Comparative Ethnological 
Study on the Japanese Water-spirit Kappa and its Habit of Trying 
to Lure Horses into the Water] (Ishida 1948) and Momotaro no 
haha [The Mother of Momotar6] (Ishida 1956), in which he traces 
a circle from the corn god of Yucatan through Japan all the way 
to the mother deities of the Mediterranean, had tried to break 
open the narrow perspective of Japanese folklore studies - and 
as a result came heavily under fire in 1948, not from Yanagita 
himself it has to be said, but from his followers, for instance 
in the magazine Minkan densho. After Ishida had attacked the 
“narrowness of Japanese folklore studies” in his extensive reply 
to this, Yanagita began to disband his group and felt his life’s 
work was threatened if not to say even destroyed. In 1957, in 
several steps, Yanagita closed the Institute of Folklore Studies. 
Wakamori Taro tried to collect what was left at the Tokyo Kyoiku 
Daigaku (Tokyo University of Education); Yanagita’s library 
went to the Seijo University. And yet, Yanagita’s influence on 
subsequent scholars like Tsuboi continued to be great; this 
holds true in particular for Okinawan research (Ito Mikiharu, 
Cornelius Ouwehand, the author himself). 


Oka had the outcomes of his powerful 1948 symposium 
(see above) published in book form and in summary form in two 
brief articles until 1958, albeit with differing conclusions in each 
case. In my view, this clearly demonstrates that as of roughly 1950 
he stopped working on this set of issues. In 1953 he took over 
the Chair of Sociology [!] at the Tokyo Metropolitan University 
-and along with it the young scholar Sumiya Kazuhiko who had 
been appointed as an assistant to Tobata there shortly before- 
and gave the institute nolens volens the name “Institute of Social 
Anthropology”. He immediately began to plan village research, 
above all in the Tokai region (west coast of the Izu peninsular, vil- 
lage of Ihama; 1953) and on the Izu Islands (1957), supported by 
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his “team” Sumiya, Sofue Takao and Gamo Masao, joined later also 
by Muratake Seiichi, Ayabe Tsuneo and Takemura Takuji among 
others (cf Gamo, Tsuboi and Muratake 1975). The aim was to de- 
velop a positive description of social organisation at village level 
in an area that was not marked by strong stem-branch-family 
groups. Here, Oka’s work ties in with that of the rural sociologists 
from Aruga to Fukutake, Isoda all the way to Kawashima. Two out- 
comes are worthy of note - the development of an age class system 
(ascribed age-grades) related, though not identical to the young 
men’s organisations (wakamonogumi) in folklore studies) and the 
highlighting of the role of “special housing”, such as menstruation, 
birth and retirement huts or bachelor and girls’ houses, which in 
each case causes a weakening of the family group. This so defined 
type of Japanese village was able to be compared and contrasted 
to the dozoku ketsugo type of the North-East of Japan, but not be 
explained as a historical evolution - this is where the paradigm 
of the complex origin of Japanese culture comes into play. Gamo 
in particular subsequently increasingly examined questions of 
the organisation of kinship (1960) and attempted to describe so- 
cial organisation at village level from this standpoint. From 1955 
to 1957 he participated in the second joint research project by 
the Kyugakkai Reng6é on the Amami Oshima islands in northern 
Ryukyu, and in tandem with the folklorist Seki Keigo discovered 
and described a bilateral kindred (haroji) as formative in the soci- 
ety there. With the publication of this research (Kyugakkai Rengo 
Amami Oshima Ky6éd6 Chosa Iinkai 1959; Omachi et al. 1959), if 
not already before, the scientific interest in the paradigm of a pa- 
triarchal-patrilineally structured Japanese society was weakened 
if not extinguished at all. 


Starting in 1960, the Institute of Cultural Anthropology 
of the University of Tokyo conducted a multi-year research 
project entitled Nihon bunka no chiikisei [The Regionality of 
Japanese Culture] on Gamo’s line of enquiry into the types of 
kinship organisation, in particular as to the regional spread 
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of the two types seen to be in opposition to each other of the 
unilinear = patrilineal and cross-generationally structured maki 
type(corresponding to the dozoku ketsugo village type of Aruga 
and Fukutake) and the bilateral hardjiin South-West Japan which 
encompassed just five generations (seen from the ego’s point 
of view two generations before and after). It is unclear to what 
extent the Harvard Yenching Institute as provider of funding and 
John Pelzel, but possibly also Bennett and Iwao, played a role in 
this following the CIE research. Only a partial and very delated 
analysis was provided by Nagashima and Tomoeda (1984). For 
the frustration many of the participating young scholars had 
experienced due to lacking guidance from above, see Nagashima 
(2012). 

Ainu research, which was increasingly coming into play 
following the end of the war, was moving in completely different 
territory. For ethnology, the Ainu were the last remaining 
research subject after the loss of the colonies and the occupied 
territories and in light ofthe lengthy shortage of foreign currency, 
which hindered overseas research. The Society of Ethnology 
had already planned a large-scale joint research project in 1949, 
which was then conducted in 1950/51 with the Ainu in Saru- 
Valley (Hidaka region). Taking part in the research were Oka, 
Ishida, Izumi, Suzuki Jiro as a sociologist and Segawa Kiyoko 
from folklore studies alongside physical anthropologists and 
religious studies scholars from Hokkaido itself. At the heart of 
the research was village organisation, family structures and 
kinship organisation.* Another project, too -the excavation in 
Onkoromanai at Cape Soya in 1959 and 1961 by Izumi, Sono 
and others from the University of Tokyo- can be placed in the 
larger context of the paradigm of the research on Japanese 


* Oka’s report on this research at the 4th International Congress of the USAE in Vienna 
in 1952 “lured” Alexander Slawik into the field of Ainu research and seems to have 
triggered Slawik’s professorial dissertation (Habilitation), which he already submitted 
in 1953 Ainu Property Marks, not published until 1992 in Berlin (Slawik 1992). 
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and/or Ainu ethnogenesis. Oka, who was appointed to Meiji 
University in 1960, picked up where the final sentences of his 
Vienna Dissertation left off, but above all where his research on 
the Kuril Islands from 1937 left off, and organised in that same 
year of 1960 the first Japanese expedition to the inland Eskimos 
at the Anaktuvuk Pass in Alaska. 


There are two important paradigms still to be addressed 
which appeared for the first time towards the end of the the 
20" century. Harada Binmei (Toshiaki) with his work on the 
Japanese concept of God and the paradigm of Umesao Tadao of 
what would later become his famous bunmeigaku [Civilisation 
Research], first presented in 1957 in a brief essay. 


The religious studies scholar Harada was appointed professor 
at the University of Kumamoto in 1956 and there began to publish 
a magazine dedicated to collecting materials on cult organisation 
and folk religion, above all on the concept of God at village level, 
called Shakai to densho [Society and Tradition]. Specifically, 
Harada analysed the history and organisation of the miyaza 
religious groups in the Kansai area. According to him, in contrast 
to Yanagita’s assumption and that of the group surrounding 
Aruga and Fukutake, historically old forms are not to be found 
in peripheral areas but in the cultural and historical centre 
around Nara, Kyoto, Shiga or Wakasa. All (heads of) families of 
the village take part in the miyaza cult group with equal status 
and take turns providing the village priest or hosting the village 
festival - Harada thus offered another possible definition for the 
South-West Japanese village type compared to that put forward 
by Gamo and others with the aid of the age classes or generation 
classes system or indeed of the bilateral kinship at roughly 
the same time. Harada went even further and implied that the 
“closed” village type dozoku ketsugo, for instance, in the Tohoku 
region could possibly constitute a more recent development and 
deformation of the original, actually democratically organised 
village society. 
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In terms of the conception of the village deity at the heart of 
the miyaza cult and customs, Harada vehemently rejected the 
theories of Orikuchi Shinobu, Yanagita Kunio, but also Oka Masao 
of a visit to the village by deities (marebito) at “holy times” from 
an Other World. Harada’s village deity is permanently present in 
the village (at the central village-shrine miya); it has no image 
(shintai for instance), no gender, name or specific function. This 
practically “monotheistic” concept of God (for the respective 
village) was presented convincingly by Harada in numerous 
monographs later down the line (a good example being Mura no 
saishi [Village Rituals], Harada 1975) and after his appointment 
as professor to Tokai University (Tokyo) he also organised study 
groups on this set of issues from 1965 onwards with Furuno, 
Kitano, Sumiya, Muratake and others. And yet, this to my mind 
extremely important approach made very few waves in Japan in 
spite of a small number of leading publications (cf for instance 
Sumiya Kazuhiko: Nihon no ishiki [The Japanese Consciousness], 
1982, or Josef Kreiner: Die Kultorganisation des japanischen 
Dorfes, 1969 [The Cult Organisation of the Japanese Village). 


The opposite holds true for the paradigm put forward by 
Umesao Tadao, which in Japan attracted great interest above 
and beyond the smaller specialist circles themselves, though 
not abroad. Umesao’s Essay Bunmei no seitaishi-kan josetsu 
[Preliminary Thoughts on an Ecological View of History] 
(Umesao 1957) pools his impressions of the Hindu Kush/ 
Karakorum expedition by the University of Kyoto and a journey 
cutting right across the Indian subcontinent. But there is no 
doubt that Umesao’s papers on Mongolian livestock nomads in 
Inner Mongolia during his work at the North-West Institute in 
Zhang jia kou also contributed to developing his thesis. According 
to this, the Eurasian continent can be divided up into several 
zones - around an arid centre are the old great empires in the 
West and East (China, India, the Ottoman Empire, Russia), and 
on the fringes (Japan, Western Europe) in the moderate zones 
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developments occur independently of one another but running 
parallel to each other which finally end in modernisation. This 
model thus turns against several theorems: 


e against that of Arnold Toynbee, who defined Japan as a 
“branch” of Chinese civilisation; 


against Egami and Oka, whose historical complexes and 
strata inside Japanese culture play no role in what is really 
the important question of the reasons for Japan’s successful 
modernisation; 


against the “Japanese model” of modernisation and 
the possibility of its transposition onto other countries 
and cultures in the Third World that was the subject of 
much debate at the Hakone conferences between the 
US representatives of “Japanese Studies” and Japanese 
sociologists, economic historians and philosophers; 


but also against the latent conviction in Japan (which many 
Europeans also subscribe to), that the success of Japan in 
its modernisation is first and foremost, if not exclusively, to 
be attributed to the influence and assistance of the West. 


It is not surprising that Umesao’s Essay was ranked among the 
“Top Ten” of the most influential essays and publications of the 
20th century in the year 2000. Umesao and his theory are widely 
known in the Japanese public, but in Japanese ethnology this 
paradigm failed to have any deep impact, however, although for 
15 years Umesao organised international symposia as founding 
director of the National Museum of Ethnology in Osaka (in 
tandem with Harumi Befu (Stanford) and the author), at which 
the topic was examined and discussed from ever different and 
changing perspectives (see Befu, Nakamaki and Kreiner 2013). 
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6. Summary 


From this brief overview of the development of the 
anthropological disciplines in Japan, it is possible to identify 
several important basic features: first of all it can be noted that 
the research throughout this period of time was dominated by the 
questions relating to Japanese ethnogenesis and the emergence 
of the Japanese culture. This holds true for folklore studies and 
ethnology alike, which as such not only come very close to one 
another in their theoretical approach and their methodology but 
which are also virtually identical in terms of their central matter 
of enquiry (or the findings they aspired to secure). As such, it 
is not surprising that there was a far more intense exchange of 
ideas between the two disciplines than in, say, Central Europe. 
On repeated occasions approaches arose which blended both 
disciplines. Yanagita attempted this on the part of folklore 
studies® in his study group from 1926 to 1929 and still had this 
goal in his sights in the 1930s. In the early 1950s, on the other 
hand, from the ethnology camp Ishida called for folklore studies 
to be absorbed by ethnology, which Yanagita opposed. 


Whathas been repeatedly described as the defining dichotomy 
of the paradigms of “monogenetic, unilinear development of a 
homogenous Japanese culture and society” (wet-field rice 
cultivation, importance of a group-orientated society, ie families, 
vertically structured society etc.) of folklore studies in contrast 
with the idea of a complex inherently non-uniform Japanese 
culture emerging from various sources presented by ethnology 
cannot be upheld today in this form, however. To the very end, 
Yanagita held that at least two cultures could be proven in 
Japan, but concentrated his interest on that of rice cultivation, 
which the ethnologist Ishida also described as a supra-historical 
inalterable core of Japanese culture. 


5 Cf the name of the magazine Minzoku [Ethnos] and the sympathies of Kindaiichi towards 
Ainu research, Iha towards Ryikyt or Oka towards ethnology. 
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For ethnology, the war period provided the opportunity 
not just to expand its research over the entire area of East, 
North-East and South-East Asia, but also meant that for a short 
period the topic of Japanese ethnogenesis inter alia for political 
reasons- faded into the background. In addition to historical 
ethnology, the approaches of social anthropology and Dutch 
colonial ethnology were adopted. Oka’s move towards shakai 
jinruigaku (social anthropology) at the Tokyo Metropolitan 
University and afterwards at the Meiji University was no doubt 
already set in motion during his work at the National Institute of 
Ethnology. This meant that in the 1950s, the paradigm of rural 
sociology (Aruga and successors) was linked to that of historical 
ethnology. Nakane for her part brought with her the approach 
of social anthropology from London, connecting the theories of 
cultural anthropology, in particular the culture and personality 
approach of Ruth Benedict. With her view of a homogenous 
Japanese society to which a mono-causal explanation principle 
can be applied she is therefore aligned with Yanagita and 
Ishida. 


Okinawan research is constantly used as a heuristic means 
to gain insightinto Japanese culture orits origin and development. 
Ryukyu and its culture in and of themselves, however,were not 
taken note of for a long time in spite of an according warning 
and criticism by Ishida in 1950 (in the foreword to the Okinawa 
special edition of the journal Minzokugaku kenkyu 15, 2). 
Ainu research stands uncoupled from Japan-related research 
-folklore studies consistently completely ignores issues relating 
to the Ainu culture- yet it is dominated by the same subjects of 
enquiry (family, organisation of kinship, the village on the one 
hand, ethnogenesis on the other). 


Time and space do not allow me to dwell here on the 
problems of research in Japanese shamanism, which suddenly 
found interest at the time of economic growth around 1970, 
as was also the case with Daoism, formerly stricktly denied by 
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Yanagita and Japanese folklore studies. The change of the name of 
the Society of Ethnology into “Society of Cultural Anthropology” 
(Bunkajinruigakkai), and the heated discussions accompanying 
this process, need also deeper considerations. A definitive 
description of the history of paradigms in the anthropological 
disciplines in Japan will not be possible until further-reaching 
analyses have been conducted. 
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In the last 30 years, in Japan, a fair number of books have been 
published with the term “monozukuri” in the title. Established 
in 2001, the library at Monotsukuri University has at least 220 
books with the term “monozukuri” in the title. Many such books 
were published between the early 1990s and until 2010. In 
Japan, monozukuri is a term that is frequently heard in everyday 
conversation and in mass media. The term is a popular word, 
and has also been promoted by edicts issued periodically by the 
Japanese government, such as the Monozukuri Kihonho, or the 
Basic Act of the Promotion of Core Manufacturing Technology. 
In 2005, the Japanese government awarded its first Award of 
Monozukuri Japan, which prompted local governments to issue 
similar awards, such as Osaka’s Monozukuri Company Award. 
Mass media also willingly uses the term. For instance, Nikkei, 
the largest business newspaper company in Japan, started 
a monthly magazine named “Nikkei Monozukuri” in April 
2004, a renewal of an old biweekly magazine named “Nikkei 
Mekanikaru” originally started in 1977. The term has even taken 
hold in the academic world. As mentioned earlier, the term 
became a university’s name, Monotsukuri University. In 2008, 
Tokyo University established Monozukuri Keiei Kenkyu Center, 
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or the Manufacturing Management Research Center, to foster 
international and industry-university cooperation. 


Although monozukuri has been heavily used in the last 20 
years, serious research has not been conducted regarding its 
meaning and connotation as the term is self-explanatory to any 
Japanese person. However, I came to believe that monozukuri 
was a key term through which others can view modern Japan. 


First, lexicologically, monozukuri is composed of two 
words: mono, something tangible, and zukuri, making something 
from a different thing. In the written form, no Chinese characters 
are used, but only hirakana or katakana. It is notable that both 
mono and zukuri are originally Japanese words, or wago. 
The term implies making things in purely Japanese ways. For 
example, on Toyota’s homepage, Toyota’s conventionally-named 
manufacturing system has been named Toyota Seisan Houshiki, 
in which both seisan and houshiki are Chinese characters. 
However, the phrase, “Toyota Monozukuri no Gurobaruka” or 
“the globalization of Toyota monozukuri,” can been seen as well. 
Monozukuri is an all-inclusive term that can refer to a range of 
concepts, from children’s toy-making to traditional crafts to the 
creation of advanced machinery. It can be used to describe the 
act of creation by any Japanese, regardless of generation or era of 
Japanese history. The emerging use of the term indicates a trend 
toward “nationalism” in Japanese culture as well as industry. 


One way to explain the sudden emergence and use of this 
term is to study the “lost” two decades after the early 1990s, in 
which very little economic growth was recorded, large companies 
collapsed, the unemployment rate soared, and the gap between 
the newly rich and the poor widened. As a result, many Japanese 
lost confidence in their country, in which a conventional style of 
work could no longer sustain its citizens. 

The term “monozukuri” emerged to counter an image of 
Japan in decline. This nationalistic campaign probably started 
with the government, and subsequently spread to mass media 
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and industry. Monozukuri proved to be a powerful and symbolic 
term appealing to all generations of the Japanese people. Over 
the last twenty years, many Japanese have come to associate 
monozukuri with a wide variety of meanings. The range of 
meanings is so diverse that I want to marshal them into some 
categories of different but interrelated discourse. 


The first discourse: a historical discourse 


The first discourse is what I call a “historical discourse.” In other 
words, Japan has along tradition of great monozukuri even before 
the modernization or westernization of Japan. Only recently, the 
industrial revolution heritage of Meiji Japan was registered as 
a World Heritage of Culture by UNESCO. A Japanese newspaper 
stated that this registration was the official recognition that 
those industrial heritages were the symbol of “the beginning of 
the nation of monozukuri.” Or rather, Meiji restoration marked 
the beginning of modern Japan as a great nation of monozukuri. 


However, the Edo period from the 17" through 19% 
centuries can also be noted as the beginning of modern Japanese 
monozukuri. According to this discourse, the road toward a 
technological empire began with the Edo era in Japan. 


One such example to support this statement is that Japan’s 
largest gold mine was located on Sado Island. A tunnel for the 
mine, about one kilometer long, was made at the turn of the 18" 
century. The technique employed to mine this tunnel was known 
as the multiple drifting method, digging from both sides of the 
tunnel. The error at the joint was as little as a dozen centimeters. 
At the time, Japan was a world leader in tunnel construction. 
Even today, Japan is noted for the most advanced tunnel drivage 
technique. As a proof, it is known that when the Channel Tunnel 
in Europe was built from 1986 to 1990, four out of the eleven 
tunnel boring machines used were from Japan. 


Above all, the most outstanding invention indicating 
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superior technology developed in Edo era Japan is the Japanese 
clock, or Man-nen dokei, made in 1851 by Hisashige Tanaka, a 
master creator of a type of mechanical doll, known as karakuri 
ningyo. The clock combined the advanced and innovative 
technology of Japan with western technology. 


Mannen-dokei 1851 


The dome-shaped top part of the clock is a planetarium in which 
both the sun and the moon use rich knowledge of astronomy to 
move precisely along the orbit observed from the city of Kyoto. 


The middle part of the clock is composed of six different 
clocks, one of which is the western clock based on the fixed time 
method. Another is a Japanese traditional clock based on infinite 
time, in which time is measured by equally dividing day and 
night determined by the times at which dawn and sunset occur. 


Fig. Mannen-dokei (The Eternal Clock) 
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Making a clock based on the Japanese way of measuring time 
was complex and difficult. The clock was made to work based on 
the time in Kyoto, Japan. 


Lunar phases are also precisely shown in one of the six 
clocks. 


What is most remarkable is the bottom part of the clock, 
which contains a high-tech spring. Once wound, the spring 
moves for 230 days without rewinding. 


In 2004, 100 leading technical specialists from various 
areas of expertise were called together to form a team to reveal 
the clock’s entire system. It took them five months to reveal 
all the mechanisms, but it took Tanaka less than two years to 
complete its assembly with only a thousand parts. 


In Japan it has been asserted that the industrial revolution 
of Japan did not suddenly occur in the Meiji era, but western 
science and technology were “grafted” onto traditional Japanese 
knowledge and technology. This claim seems to be widely 
accepted in Japan, although more detailed historical scrutiny is 
required. 


Some Japanese claim that the basic nature of monozukuriis 
the same, whether in the present or in the past. In the post-World 
War II period, it was the precision metal mold that made Japan 
a leading industrial nation. Professor Etujiro Yokota, a leading 
specialist of metal molds in Japan, claims that making a metal 
mold is the basis of all kinds of monozukuri. He further says in an 
interview with me that even in the age of mass production now, 
monozukuri is to make just one metal mold precisely and neatly 
by hand, as the mold copies an infinite number of the same shape 
of a product. Hence, “mono” in the word of monozukuri may also 
mean ONE, just like the English word. Monozukuri may mean to 
make a thing one by one, just as it was done before the age of 
mass-production. If so, according to the discourse, the Japanese 
have been good at making a thing diligently by hand sincelong 
before the modernization of Japan. Thus, there is continuity 
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between pre-modern and modern Japan as far as monozukuri 
is concerned. 


“The battle over one one-thousandths mm thick difference” 
was a legendary NHK television documentary broadcast on 
September 7", 1998. The program showed that skilled technicians 
in Japan could sense a thousandth millimeter difference by finger 
touch, and focused particularly on a young, unknown technician, 
Shun’ichi Tanoue, who won the gold medal in a world skills 
competition held in Switzerland in 1997. He was the only person 
among the competitors from all over the world who noticed a 
design error in the assignment, which astounded the judges. 
The TV program audience most likely believed, and continue to 
believe, in the feat of the Japanese craftsman. 


These episodes seem to indicate that the Japanese use the 
term monozukuri to assume the use of hands and fingers, and 
nota machine, as instruments of creation. 


The second discourse: a religious discourse 


The second discourse, related to the first one, refers to a long- 
lasting traditional or religious value in Japan, which theorizes 
that a spirit or soul resides in everything tangible, and so making 
a thing is a sacred act of putting a new soul in it. 


Kenji Ekuan (1929-2015), a pioneering industrial designer 
of Japan, is one of these theorists. Ekuan asserted that things 
could be objects of faith in Japan, as gods and spirits are believed 
to reside in them. Japanese have believed that foreign gods may 
reside even in imported foreign products. Making a thing, or 
working, is in itself a sacred life, and just like a human, a thing has 
a personality. That is why in Japan, the term industry was named 
sangyo, or a work of giving birth, because things are considered 
to be living creatures. For the Japanese, it is more important 
to see that a born product is loved and used fully with dignity 
ratherthan just whether it is selling well. Memorial services 
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have been held to honor used needles, mirrors, schissors, and 
so on. In modern day Japan, a large high-tech company holds a 
memorial services for its defective semiconductor chips. 


A thing is supposed to be made with dignity to have a good 
personality, so that the personality of the user of the thing may 
be also improved. Things can have life when fully used, as they 
are born as such. 


Therefore, Ekuan calls the Japanese #4, bukkyoto, not 
to mean Buddhist ({A#4«), as they have a sincere faith in things 
loaded with spiritual beings. He claims that this Japanese faith 
originates long before Buddhism and Confucianism came to 
Japan. 


The third discourse: “monozukuri is hitozukuri” 


The third discourse is a peculiar discourse, “Monozukuri is 
hitozukuri, or human-making”. 


Tomohiro Koseki, a writer and a skilled mechanic, claims 
that even in this modern high-tech age it is not the machine that 
makes a thing, but it is the human that makes a thing with a 
machine. In all ages, the human is the subject who makes a thing 
using machines as a tool. That is why there is a joy of making 
things. Monozukuri, for him, means a source of joy, but not a 
source of suffering. 


This discourse that monozukuri must go with hitozukuri 
can be found far before World War II, however, this statement 
can also be seen widely today in Japan, even though the nuance 
of hitozukuri has changed to a significant extent. 


The first person who expressed the inseparable association 
between a product and the worker is Tsurukichi Hatano (1858- 
1918), the founder of GUNZE Corporation, which was established 
in rural northern Kyoto in the early 20" century. He said that a 
“good” person makes a “good” product. Hatano developed the 
company to be the top Japanese maker and exporter of silk. 
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Hatano said: 


If the heart is pure, shiny silk can be made. 

If the heart is far from negligence, cutting never appears 
in silk string. 

If there is nothing to be ashamed of at heart, a strong silk 
string can be made. 


A good person makes a good silk, and a trusted person 
makes a trustworthy silk. 


These statements indicate that for Hatano, hitozukuri referred 
not just to skill development, but more importantly, to the 
development of each worker’s personality and their mental 
attitude during working hours. Being a Christian, Hatano was 
impressed by the word of Jesus introduced in Matthew 7:15-20, 
“a good tree bears a good fruit.” He believed that by holistically 
developing the personality of the worker as well as their skills, 
high quality silk could be constantly produced in his company. 


Another notable and influential industrial figure to be 
mentioned is Konosuke Matsushita (1894-1989), the founder 
of Panasonic, who has long been widely known as a “god 
of management,” even a quarter century after his death. He 
published a number of books in his lifetime, which sold over 20 
million copies. The most popular one is titled, “Michi wo Hiraku,” 
which alone has sold over 5 million copies and is still selling 
today. In his publications, Matsushita claimed that hitozukuri 
comes before monozukuri. 


Compared with “Hatano of Gunze” as shown before, 
Matsushita felt that developing each worker’s personality was 
beyond the ability of acompany alone. Personality development, 
he claimed, is to be conducted in one’s family life and school life, 
as well as their life in the workplace. However, he did not intend 
to make workers loyal to the company. Rather, what he tried 
hard to do was to get the best out of each worker for the person 
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himself, for the company, and for society in general. 


According to management history studies in Japan, 
Matsushita was the first and only industrialist before World 
War II who openly claimed that the mission of industrialists and 
the company was to eradicate poverty by employing as many 
people as possible, providing inexpensive goods affordable even 
for the poor, and paying taxes to enrich the nation. Doing so 
would also help the poor people make a living by themselves. 
This may sound a naive ideology, but it made great sense among 
industrialists, even in the early post-war period when so many 
Japanese people were suffering from poverty. 


By presenting the mission statement, Matsushitasucceeded 
in creating an ideological cosmos in which work is not just a 
means to make one’s living, but it is simultaneously an act to 
improve society in general. Developing skills as a worker and 
planning to make better products for the welfare of consumers 
are the ways toward the company’s mission. In short, in the case 
of Konosuke Matsushita, the concept of hitozukuri suggests that 
regardless of work or daily life, individuals of all kinds should 
work and live for the betterment of society in general as well as 
seeking one’s own happiness. 


These two examples may be too idealistic. In the 21* 
century, hitozukuri seems to refer more concretely to a worker’s 
skill development. However, an often-heard statement such as 
“growth as a person by way of work is important” seems to imply 
that a truly good worker is supposed to also be a person with a 
respectable personality. 


With regard to the concept of hitozukuri, some theorists 
point out that there is a set of processes known as shu-ha-ri, 
which has been widely practiced for centuries in Japan. These 
processes involve all kinds of skills development, whether in 
the field of martial arts, traditional music and play such as Noh, 
religious training, traditional lessons such as tea ceremony and 
flower arrangement, and even to the modern workplace. The 
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concepts of shu-ha-ri refer to three stages of learning mastery: 
the fundamentals, breaking with tradition, and imparting 
traditional wisdom. The archetype of these thoughts is believed 
to have been born in the early 15" century, at the advent of the 
Noh play. 

According to Ryozo Fujiwara, a leading author of the 
thoughts of shu-ha-ri, it is a set of very complex thoughts, so 
that it is not easy to understand. However, to simplify, in order 
to develop skills of any sort, first, one should single-mindedly 
do just as advised or directed, putting aside his or her former 
knowledge and experience. This is the first phase of shu, 
or observation. Second, once the fundamentals have been 
mastered, he or she can modify the fundamentals as seen fit for 
better performance. This is the second phase of ha, or breaking. 
And finally, after having gone through the first two stages, he or 
she can fully master an extremely high level of skills in the final 
phase of ri, or departing. The person of this final stage is often 
called a meijin, or a master. However, Fujiwara says, in such 
traditional arts as martial, religious, and cultural arts, very few 
people reach the final phase. 


Akira Yuasa, a Japanese fencing specialist, illustrates the 
process of development along the shu-ha-ri principles. A minor 
shu-ha-ri takes place in day-to-day practice in a spiral form, but 
the road toward mastery is so long that even lifetime practice 
does not necessarily take him or her to a stage of perfection. 
However, through this process, one can develop one’s personality 
as well as and/or through skills. 


Thus, hitozukuri as relative to monozukuri has been 
stressed in Japan. It may be because, as is often pointed out, 
Japan is short of natural resources, and the human is the only 
natural resource. 


Despite the concept that human workers are Japan’s only 
natural resource and should be treasured, Japan is also known 
as the nation of karoushi, or death by overwork. Statistics 
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show that even suicide from overwork is increasing these days. 
However, a different perspective is that because human beings 
are the country’s only resource, workers may be overloaded. 


Statistics also show that many Japanese are not happy 
about their work. 


Aren't monozukuri and hitozukuri making Japanese workers 
happy? A Japanese salaryman once confided that when he had 
worked for a company as a high ranking manager, he had sent and 
received hundreds ofnengajo, or New Year cards, but at the first New 
Year after retirement, he received only six cards! At his workplace, 
he had probably practiced monozukuri, or made things or services 
very well, and he also practiced hitozukuri, or developed human 
resources properly, but he failed to make friends, or tomodachi- 
zukuri. Or, seen from a different perspective, he had as many as six 
true friends. 


Concluding remarks 


In this shortessay, I introduced several discourses on monozukuri 
observed in Japan. There might be more depending upon how 
we analyze the term. The search for the meanings of this simple 
term seems to reveal multiple facetsof modern Japanese society, 
such as economy, industry, work values, “ideal” personality, and 
so on as well as how the Japanese look at themselves and their 
society in the globalizing environment. 


Although, in this essay, the term monozukuri indicates 
making something tangible, it seems that the meanings of the 
term is also applied to making something intangible such as 
services of any sort, i.e. work in general. For example, the concept 
of Toyota Seisan Hoshiki has been applied to the workplace of 
banks and other service oriented offices since many years ago. 
This is a wider area that I hope to explore further. 


From “Japanese Studies” to “International 
Japanese Studies” from Japan 


~A review centered around the activities of Hosei University 


Research Center for International Japanese Studies— 


Masashi Oguchi 


Director, Hosei University Research Center for International 
Japanese Studies 


Hosei University Research Center for International Japanese 
Studies, which I am the current director of, has been established 
within the Hosei University in 2002 and thus, is a comparatively 
new institution. It originates from an official financial support 
program of the Japanese government for establishment of 
new centers for research, namely “The 21st Century Center Of 
Excellence Program (COE)”. The Center had received the initial 
capital for its establishment through that program and owes 
its name to one of its themes; “Development of International 
Japanese Studies - Construction of International Japanese 
Studies from Japan”. While the term “Japanese Studies” has 
become a word used ordinarily throughout the world, I think 
the term “International Japanese Studies” is a new wording 
created by the Hosei University. To prove this, the founders of 
the institution had applied to Japan Patent Office and registered 
the name “Research Center for International Japanese Studies” 
as a trademark. Therefore in Japan, the establishment of an 
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institution under the title of “Research Center for International 
Japanese Studies” had lawfully become the exclusive right of 
Hosei University. Hence, today, I will talk about the meaning 
of this new field “International Japanese Studies” and try to 
summarize our activities and their results. 


Well, why did we choose the theme “Japanese Studies” 
under the “The 21st Century Center Of Excellence Program 
(COE)”? The answer to that question is that, we wanted to stress 
the need for reform in the field of Japanese Studies against the 
recent continuous expansion of globalization. 


While doing that, whether it is meaningful to call what the 
Japanese do as “Japanese Studies”, rises as a problem. “Japanese 
Studies” as an academic field has traditionally been rather 
popular among foreign scholars who do research on Japan 
related topics. Prof. Dr. Josef Kreiner, who will speak after me, 
sets a perfect example for such scholars in this category. 


It is only natural that human mobility is increasing in 
parallel with the ongoing globalization. Needless to say, the 
process of globalization has both positive and negative effects. 
On the one hand, it is true that increasing human mobility brings 
different cultures in contact with each other but on the other, it 
also carries the potential to cause conflicts among them. While 
the age of globalization has helped the flourishing of the studies 
on different cultures, popularization of ‘Japanese Studies’ 
among foreign scholars was no exception to the rule. Therefore 
our primary goal was to set the study of Japanese Studies as 
exercised by foreign scholars as a new area of research for the 
Japanese scholars. 


Secondly, though having said so, the Japanese Studies 
exercised by foreign scholars has a vast variety. Its content tends 
to differ depending on the country, period, the stance of the 
researcher or the methods used. Hence, the task the Research 
Center for International Japanese Studies assumes can as well 
be described as to help build a chronological, historical axis for 
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this wide range of studies on Japan, or at least to try to catch the 
extent of such scholarship. I am aware that it is easier to say than 
to realize this ambitious goal. For the time being, as a start we 
decided to limit ourselves to encouraging prominent scholars 
of each country ( including the Japanese) to share and evaluate 
each other’s research results. Then again, a new but important 
problem of methodology is destined to emerge: How will the 
success or failure of this new field of International Japanese 
Studies be evaluated? Thus, debates on the methodology to be 
used inevitably became a major issue. 


Thirdly, I would like to refer to the results of such evaluation. 
At present, we have further limited our work to the evaluation 
of the the findings of the scholars from non-English speaking 
countries. One reason for this is the fact that the works of the 
scholars from English speaking countries were to a large extent 
already organized. Therefore, we have set our focus on the non- 
English speaking scholars’ works. 


The evaluation naturally contains international comparison. 
Consequently, whenever the subject of evaluation involves the 
works of scholars from English speaking countries, they also are 
invited to joinin the process. Furthermore, for instance, ifa Chinese 
scholar’s work is taken as the subject of study, it is regarded 
appropriate to include Japanese as well as other prominent 
scholars from English or non-English speaking countries. 


Likeanyotherscholarlywork, theJapaneseStudiesexercised 
by foreigners contain periodization or objectivity constraints as 
well as unique problematizations and methodologies. Hence, an 
in-depth comprehension of how they problematize their topics, 
their methodologies and their standpoints, is necessary for a 
better evaluation of their works. 


The point that deserves attention is to realize the fact 
that even the Japanese have differences in their understanding 
of Japan. These differences among the Japanese scholars tend 
to surface once they start evaluating the works of foreigners 
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together. I believe the views of Tadao Kiyonari, the then president 
of the Hosei University, and one who had closely supervised the 
establishment of the Center, which he expressed during a speech 
at the first symposium deserve futher attention: 


Lester C. Thurow, the professor of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who had written “Zero-sum Society”, was once in Japan 
and had expressed his wish to meet me. When we met, he had 
many questions to ask, but when I heard the content of talks with 
the Japanese visiting the MIT, I realized many inconsistencies. For 
instance, there were numerous inconsistent bits of information 
he had learned about the nature of the modern Japanese industry. 
It was weird. He was saying that he wanted to meet me because 
he knew that I had different views in a book I had written. You 
see, what had happened was that the “standart theories” about 
Japan were taken for granted without doing any futherthinking, 
and those mistaken views had become a part of the on-the-edge 
scholarly views in foreign lands. 


When we look at such examples, we come to realize that the 
conception of “Japan” among the Japanese may also very well 
be problematic and if the differences depend on misconceptions 
they obviously need to be corrected. On the other hand, different 
people tend to problematize different things. Even when an 
objective truth is examined, results attained by different people 
may differ from each other. But then to define “difference” 
becomes a major problem in itself. Once those differences are 
transferred to foreign countries, they await to be corrected by 
people who themselves have differing standpoints. 


Fourthly, I believe once we start evaluating differences we 
become aware of our habitual stances as well as new facts, 
which in turn, may help us to discover new problems that 
await solution. This is exactly what we mean when we say 
“International Japanese Studies” instead of “Japanese Studies” 
bound by national borders. That’s why, what we want to achieve 
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with the COE Program is to share research results with the global 
academic community. 


Of course by “Japanese Studies” we limit ourselves to the 
humanities. Although it might be meaningful to expand to 
include social or natural sciences, in order to keep our focus we 
continued our work within the limits of the humanities. Until 
now, while putting historical research at the center, we have 
been trying to broaden our scope towards modern times, but for 
the future our hope is to be able to include the social sciences if 
possible. 


So our research center started its activities with such 
methodological concerns. In order to create a concrete platform 
for the Japanese and foreign scholars to share and compare their 
research, we are organizing an annual international symposium 
at the European Centre for Japanese Studies in Alsace (CEEJA) 
in Colmar village, Alsace, France! The following list containing 
the main topics of discussion during the recent symposiums 
may give you an idea on the content of this yearly activity of our 
Center. 


2007 “On the impossibility of written translation”? 


2008 “The Emperor within Japanese culture - The 
meaning of Tenno”? 


2009 “The human body and embodiment” 


2010 “The formation of the identity of Japan and its 
echoes”* 


2011 “Symbols of Japanese identity”® 
2012 “National identity and religion”® 


'http://www.ceeja-japon.com/index.php?lang=ja 
? http://hijas.hosei.ac.jp /Default.aspx?tabid=151 
3 http: //hijas.hosei.ac.jp /Default.aspx?tabid=251 
* http://hijas.hosei.ac.jp /Default.aspx?tabid=788 
5 http://hijas.hosei.ac.jp /Default.aspx?tabid=929 
® http: //hijas.hosei.ac.jp /tabid/1113 /Default.aspx 
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2013 “The Identity of Japan and Asia”’ 


2014 “The future of Japan-consciousness: Globalization 
and Japan-consciousness”® 


The reason why a number of identity related topics were chosen 
after 2010 wasthatthe ResearchCenter forInternationalJapanese 
Studies had received financial support from the Monbusho 
(Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology) 
until the year 2014. The theme that the government had decided 
to support was “Reconsidering Japan-consciousness under the 
light of international Japanese studies’ methodology” and the 
Alsace meetings provided us with international comparative 
perspectives. 


The reason I chose this topic is that I believe Japan is having 
a difficulttime in troubled waters stirred by globalization. 
Enourmous budget deficits, a decreasing birth-rate, an aging 
society, and an economy under continous stress do notseem likely 
to come to an end in the near future. Under these circumstances, 
not only the economic position but also the political as well 
as cultural stances of Japan are at stake. As if these were not 
enough, sentiments of nationalism are on the rise for some, 
which in turn may cause additional international protests and 
friction. Therefore I believe, in these conditions, how should 
Japan as a framework be understood, or rather how it has to 
be understood within historical and international contexts are 
topics that deserve further scrutiny. Our studies thus focused 
on the problematique of “Japan-consciousness” by utilizing the 
International Japanese Studies methodology which by nature is 
both international and academic. We have been searching our 
way blindly in cooperation with our European and East Asian 
(especially Chinese) colleagues. In other words, by bringing the 
Japanese, European and Asian scholars together, we have been 


7 http://hijas.hosei.ac.jp /tabid/1260 /Default.aspx 
8 http://hijas.hosei.ac.jp/tabid/1360/Default.aspx 
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experimenting to employ “triangulation survey” method of 
ethnography. 

I must confess that the biggest trouble we had was the fact 
that the terms “Japan-consciousness” and “Identity of Japan” 
in English do not match each other. In practice, the moment 
we started any joint research with international participation, 
the theme “Japan-consciousness” met with prompt resistance 
and was problematized by our foreign colleagues. The wording 
“Japan-consciousness” itself seems to resist translation to 
Western languages, and there are views that regard it peculiar 
to Japan and the Japanese. In the final analysis, these views 
put forward that although the term may be correlated with 
“the identity of Japan” when a social or cultural comparison is 
considered between the Japanese and say, the French, but then it 
still would be a problem about external convenience and it may 
be a mistake to assume the problem to be related to internal 
values. On the other hand, although I acknowledge that the term 
“Japan-consciousness”, in reality may evolve from an external 
and coincidental wording to an internal and inevitable process 
of perversion dictating that “If you do not have it you can not be 
Japanese”, I believe that we still should make that process itself 
the subject of our objective studies. 


When compared with other countries, Japanese society 
is generally considered to be homogenous and in daily life, 
the identity of the Japanese people is not the subject of social 
debates. The problem of identity is not only unobservable in 
daily life, but on the contrary “Japan-consciousness” is assumed 
to be a “unique” characterictic of the Japanese society. I can 
understand that “Japan-consciousness” problem, (just like the 
earlier “Japanese uniqueness theories”) is met withresistance 
from the Europeans since it is considered to carry a potential to 
be linked with sacredness of Japan and the Japanese. 


Under the light of these debates, we can say that at the “natural”, 
“original” roots of “Japan-consiousness” in fact, lies a much later 
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man-made invention of “ideology” (as Maruyama Masao points 
outin his ‘Historical layers of Japanese culture’) and this view has 
found general acception in the West. Hence, it is also accepted 
that an objective study of “Japan-consciousness’”, its formation 
process, mechanisms, or the phenomenon and objects as well as 
the reasons that lie behind it, is both possible and critical. 


Although it maybe a difficult philosophical conclusion, | 
believe the very fact that the notions “Japan-consciousness” 
and “the identity of Japan” do not match each other, shows how 
International Japanese Studies as a field, is both difficult and 
interesting. 


Studies on “Japan-consciousness” will contribute to our 
understanding of the presence of different cultures within Japan. 
In fact, historically and culturally Japanese society was not as 
homogeneous as the Japanese would like to think. Obviously 
throughout history, there were many different cultures existing 
on the Japanese archipelago. In this long and narrow archipelago, 
at the farthest corners in South and North, various cultures 
distinctly differing from the Center found space to flourish. In 
other words, we can talk about “another Japan” or “two other 
Japans” which differ from “Japan” as we know it. This also is a 
perfect research topic for “International Japanese Studies” which 
deserves analysis from multi-directions. 


In the north, it was thought that in olden times, a non- 
Japanese people called “Emishi” (later Ezo) were living until 
the 12™ century. In fact these Ainu people, at least racially were 
the same as the Japanese and were nothing more than Japanese 
with a slightly different culture and a dialect. But the central 
government of Japan, in order to resist the Chinese Empire, the 
ancient great power of East Asia, asserted that just like China, 
she also was an “Empire” which has the power to subjugate 
other nations nearby. That’s why, they intentionally preferred to 
call the northern fronties peoples as “Emishi” or “Ezo’as if they 
were a different nation, though they were not. 
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On the other hand, as the actual situation in the north gradually 
became apparent, it is understood that a separate world in 
which the standard food of the Japanese, rice and its cultivation 
was totally absent, was extending towards the north. Only then 
did they begin to accept (both in nominal and absolute terms) 
the existence of a different ethnic group in the north. This view, 
namely the world of “Ainu Culture” seems to have formed in the 
course of the 13" century. Rice cultivation was not applicable 
in the freezing cold environment of the north, and though they 
knew about it they did not produce it but purchased it from 
Central Japan. 


Rice surely had a great meaning for the development of 
Japanese culture. Thanks to rice cultivation, it was possible to 
leave hunter-gatherer society and Jomon culture behind and 
evolve into a civilized agricultural society and Yayoi culture. 
From then on, rice cultivation remained at the core of Japanese 
society. The fact that the ranks of feudal lords were determined 
according to the amount of rice harvested from their land, and 
not its size, is a distinct characteristic of Japanese society. 


The case was not so in the north and south of the archipelago. 
Both locations were not suitable for rice cultivation due to 
climatic conditions. The reasons for the cold north is obvious. 
In the south, rice cultivation is supposed to have entered into 
Kyushu through Korean peninsula which comparatively has 
lower temperatures, and instead of diffusing towards Okinawa 
down south, it expanded rather quickly towards colder regions 
in northern Honshu and reached Aomori. On the other hand, 
it was only in the Meiji period that rice cultivation could cross 
the Tsugaru Straits and reach Hokkaido. By the way, thanks to 
innovative breeding techniques Hokkaido is now able to produce 
high quality rice. 

Hence, as rice cultivation could not penetrate into the northern 
and southern regions, cultures centered around trade flourished. 
In other words, there developed worlds with different cultures 
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and values, apart from “normal” Japan. In addition to rice, goods 
like pottery, ceramics or salt were flowing from south to north. 
Not to mention the various luxury goods that did not exist in 
the north. In the opposite direction, goods like skins of sea 
creatures, bird feathers, kelp, placer gold or horses were on the 
move. These were goods which the aristocrats in Kyoto wanted to 
buy no matter what the prices were. For instance the skin of sea 
creatures were in high demand since they were used as clothing 
or tapestry during the exceptionally cold winters of Kyoto while 
the bird feathers were used in the making of ceremonial arrows. 
Horses too were demanded because unlike the traditional 
Japanese horses used in agriculture, for some unknown reason, 
the north was the source of beautiful horses suitable for riding. 
As I said, we still do not know the reason for their existence. One 
theory states that they could have been brought on rafts from 
the Maritime Province (of Russia) on the continent, to Hokkaido 
via Mamiya Strait, La Pérouse Strait and the Tsugaru Strait. Just 
asmany goods were carried over the Strait of Dover. 


The people living in Central Japan in those days, thought that 
the other people living in the outer world around Japan, were 
not human beings but demons. Such places were terrifying for 
ordinary Japanese and nobody dared to approach. But the north 
was shining with wealth the south did not have. It is now known 
to us that there were frontier lords who played a bridging role 
between the two worlds. They were different from the ordinary 
bushi. They were trade lords. These facts were understood 
better within the last 10 years thanks to the results born by 
International Japanese Studies. 


Likewise, the southern world, Okinawa region -just like the 
north- had no rice cultivation and thus was also out of Japan’s 
territories. But its outlook was different from the north, too. 
Though I can not go into details due to time limitation here, I 
can say that while trading was the core of economic activity, the 
south had a separate entity, the grand China nearby. In addition 
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to Japan, the region was under the heavy influence of China. 
This factor helped increase the gap between the north and the 
south. Unlike the north, the south experienced a temporary 
establishment of an independent state, the Ryukyu Kingdom. 


By the way, we have been describing Central Japan as a 
rice cultivating culture, but we should not forget that this 
classification was largely valid for the upper classes and the 
framework of the state authority, but the ordinary people did 
not necessarily benefit from the system and eat as much rice as 
they liked. The Japanese scholars were aware of this fact for a 
while but no one had felt the need to emphasize it until a friend 
of mine, Prof. Charlotte von Verschuer from the Ecole pratique 
des hautes études (EPHE), recently published an article on this 
topic in the Tokyo University’s “Shigaku Zasshi”, one of the most 
authoritative academic journals on history. Ancient society had 
“millet culture”. This standpoint unique to foreigners is of utmost 
importance for the development of International Japanese 
Studies. Ms. Charlotte von Verschuer is continuing to clarify new 
subjects which no Japanese researcher had until now thought 
were important. 


Finally, I would like to mention yet another new research 
stance. Ancient Japan was part of a world order centered around 
China. The academic term used for it is “tributary system”. 
Japan used to dispatch embassy missions to the Tang court and 
received on the edge cultural novelties in return. These missions 
are said to have a special place in the long history of Japanese- 
Chinese relations. 


To begin with, we can say that many people empowered with 
state support had crossed over to Tang and learneda vast amount 
of cultural knowledge. On the other hand, there were very few 
Chinese who had visited Japan, a fact which is especially true 
wheremen of knowledge or technicians are concerned. Yet aside 
from the Tang embassy missions, the number visits of Japanese 
men of knowledge and technicians is also few. In that sense, when 
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compared with other countries in East Asia, it is a bit strange to 
find out that the officials and nobles of these two neighbouring 
countries had almost no contact throughout the whole history 
of Japanese-Chinese relations. The only exception to the rule is 
the Tang period where some nobles from the Fujiwara clan are 
known to have traveled to China. But then again, any traces of 
the officials of central government who had travelled abroad 
simply vanish. 

On the other hand, there indeed were attempts to do a direct 
comparison between historical similarities of Japan and Europe 
until now. One such field is the study of feudal systems in Japan 
and Europe. The problem was why it was only Japan in Asia 
which experienced the development of a feudal system identical 
to Europe's. The pioneer for these studies was pre-war German 
liberal historian Otto Hintze. His book“Wesen und Verbreitung 
des Feudalismus” (1929, Berlin) and Asakawa Kanichi’s review 
“The Documents of Iriki (1929)”has drawn attention to the fact 
that although the two had no historical contact whatsoever, 
the European feudal system showed significant similarities to 
Japan’s. 

However this approach was abandoned later. The reason 
was that such similarities were attributed to mere concidence. 
Apparently, the possibility that Japan and Europe could have 
any direct exchange in those times is zero. Even so, our research 
group started an in-depth study of the policy statements of 
the Holy Roman emperors together with the statements of the 
Japanese emperors during the early middle ages, in an attempt 
to shed light to the similarities in social formations. We are 
trying to clarify the cultural factors behind the processes that 
led to identical social formations by comparing the writing styles 
of policy statements. Last year we organized a symposium in 
Tubingen University and the results are planned to be published 
next year in both countries. 


In this paper, I have tried to introduce a part of the activities 
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and results attained of our Research Center as well as the 
methodology of “International Japanese Studies“. I believe this 
academic field promises vast opportunities for the researchers. 
I would like to invite all of you to actively contribute to our 
efforts. 


elected 
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Abstract 


Brucksch approaches the field of biomedical engineering in Japan, which is 
hallmarked by several contradictions. Medical devices are one of the leading 
technologies. Surprisingly, most devices are imported to Japan, despite being 
one of the largest markets for medical products and its fast demographic 
change. More precisely, there has been a decline in innovation activities 
in biomedical engineering over the past two decades. Rather recently the 
government under Prime Minister Abe took the lead and launched various 
innovation strategies. For instance, the Comprehensive STI Strategy and 
Japan’s Growth Strategy integrate the field in the Abenomics scheme as a 
focus area to achieve a “healthy and active ageing society as a top-runner 
in the world”, and to reinforce “industrial competitiveness in the areas 
of pharmaceuticals and medical devices”. Therefore, this article suggests 
analysing innovation activities in biomedical engineering from a techno- 
governance perspective broadened by STS in order to allow the analysis 
of formal and informal structures, norms and values, relevant actor, power 
balance and its consequences. Thus, particularly, the term of techno- 
governance needs to be specified and reflected against the Japanese context. 
To approach the field, this paper draws mainly on findings from research 
literature, official statistical data, and preliminary results from an ongoing 
interview study conducted 2016 in Japan. 


Keywords: Japan, techno-governance, STS, innovation, biomedical engineering 
and devices 
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“The boundaries between the different fields are very big, 
medical field and the manufacturing field. They are isolated.” 


“Who would have thought that Japanese patients have fewer 
chances to benefit from medical innovation than Americans and 
Europeans?” 


(Telling quotes from my interview study 2016 and 
Altenstetter 2014: 169) 


Background 


Japan is widely known as rapidly aging society due to a low 
fertility and mortality rate (2012: 1.41, respectively 10.0) as well 
as high life expectancy (2012: male 79.9 years/female 86.4 years). 
In 2012, the proportion of the population 65 years and older 
amounted to 24.1% (MHLW 2012: 6, 9,15). As a result, the need 
for medical and health care steadily rises, and so does the need 
for medical care and relating equipment. Against the backdrop 
of demographic change, several authors underline the market 
potential for medical devices (e.g. Kikuchi 2007: 1; Numata 
et al. 2010: 332). Therefore, the aging society brings various 
incentives for development of medical products innovation. In 
addition, hospitals and clinics experience a dramatic change 
of digitalisation, technical automation and algorithmising at 
present concerning their institutional organisation, working 
environment, clinical workflow, daily practices in diagnosing 
and treatment as well as production of medical knowledge. 


While technical solutions are frequently welcomed in Japan, 
the field of biomedical engineering remains hallmarked by 
several contradictions though. The country is one of the leading 
markets for high-end products and cutting-edge technologies. 
Most devices are imported to Japan despite being one of the 
largest markets worldwide. Lost shares in the domestic market 
and abroad as well as the allegedly low intensity in R&D suggest 
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that other factors are at play beyond pure market potential. 
Surprisingly, some authors report even on a critical “medical 
device lag” (delayed access to advanced technology or treatment) 
or a “medical device gap” (limited access to medical devices) in 
Japan (e.g. Altenstetter 2014: 172; Ikeno, Ikeda and Uchida 2014: 
1; Tanabe 2009: 87). Rather recently the government under Prime 
Minister Abe took the lead and launched various innovation 
strategies, which put the field of biomedical engineering under 
the frame of a “healthy and active ageing society”, “as a top- 
runner in the world” and “industrial competitiveness”, what will 
be addressed below more intensively. 


Defining Medical Devices 


According to the Japanese Pharmaceutical Affairs and Medical 
Device Law (PMDL Art. 2 § 4, iyakuhin iryo kiki to ho), medical 
devices (iryo kiki) are defined as such machinery and appliances 
(kikai kigu nado), which are either used for diagnosis, medical 
treatment or prevention of human and animal injuries and 
diseases, or which aim at influencing the structure or function 
of the human or animal body as well as at correcting physical 
disabilities (see also Numata et al. 2010: 330; PMDA 2014a). 
Under the PMDL, ten categories specify which product is 
accepted as medical device: (1) devices for surgical procedures, 
(2) diagnostic imaging devices, (3) biological function assisting, 
or substituting devices, (4) bio-phenomena measuring, or 
monitoring apparatus, (5) medical specimen testers, (6) dental 
materials, (7) medical devices for home-use, (8) diagnostic 
imaging X-ray related units, or instruments, (9) ophthalmologic 
appliances and (10) others (MHLW 2013: 96). 


Research Interest 


Focusing on demographic change, plenty of research is done 
on the welfare system, gender aspects and the silver market. 
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However, the field of biomedical engineering is rather seldom 
examined. In a great deal of studies of medical devices, market 
and industry perspectives are prevailing. For instance, Gelijns 
and Rosenberg (1999: 351) have provided in their article on 
“Diagnostic Devices: An Analysis of Comparative Advantages” 
valuable insights comparing the EU, Japanese industrial 
leadership and the USA. Their study mainly draws on technology 
development and determinants of business success from a long- 
term evolutionary perspective. Moreover, they attributed the 
rapid spread of diagnostic devices in Japan to “certain religious 
and cultural traditions as well as by the organization of the 
Japanese health care system”. Here, they merely refer to the fee- 
for-service reimbursement and mass screening programmes 
initiated in 1961 but refrain from specifying “religious and 
cultural traditions” further on. What is meant by cultural and 
religious tradition in the Japanese context? Furthermore, what 
can be reasoned from the circumstance that conventional 
narratives ofJapan’s industrial policy such as techno-nationalism, 
state interventionism, leadership by METI (Ministry of Economy, 
Trade, and Industry, keizai sangyo-sho) or dominance of the 
economy does not provide sufficient explanatory power? To 
conclude, these and similar reductions prevailing in the study 
of innovation in biomedical engineering in Japan underline the 
necessity to broaden theoretical and methodological approaches 
to a wider and more interdisciplinary perspective. 


Basically, the sociologist Werner Rammert (2007: 484-486) 
defines technology as the “collectivity of all creatively and 
artificially cause-effect relationships instituted in society that 
produce reliably and permanently intended effects due to their 
shape, functionality, and fixation in various carrier media”. He 
draws further attention to the three dimensions of (a) processes 
and techniques, (b) technical artefacts (machines, devices), and 
(c) technology of codes, software and algorithms. Similarly, 
Okada (2006: 9) supports this definition by directing attention to 
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technology asa “collection of theoretical and practical knowledge, 
know-how, skills, and artefacts that individuals and organizations 
use to develop, produce and deliver their products and services” 
from an economy point of view. Accordingly, the OECD (2013 
[2001]) defines technical or technological innovations as “new 
products and processes and significant technological changes of 
products and processes. An innovation has been implemented 
if it has been introduced on the market (product innovation).” 
To call an innovation successful, not only the invention matters 
but also its successful diffusion and wide acceptance. Everett M. 
Rogers (2003: 5), founder of the diffusion theory, understands by 
diffusion “the process in which an innovation is communicated 
through certain channels over time among the members of a 
social system.” However, diffusion processes in varying societal 
systems are shaped by formal and informal structures, norms 
and values, constellation of players and opinion leaders, power 
balance and its consequences (Rogers 2003: 24-27). The 
abovementioned gap of medical devices diffusion illustrates 
the need to shed more light on diffusion and implementation of 
medical devices to and within Japan. 


Inspired by the OECD definition and Rogers’ findings, this 
article suggests approaching innovation activities in biomedical 
engineering from a governance perspective in order to allow the 
analysis of abovementioned factors. This leads to the question 
how techno-governance can be defined and employed in the field 
of biomedical engineering. To add, in which way is it possible to 
specify these in the Japanese context. More precisely, the article 
aims at presenting reflections for the analysis of innovation in 
biomedical engineering and the diffusion of medical devices 
in Japan from a different angle by taking a stance as political 
scientist but also by suggestions from Science & Technology 
Studies (STS). This paper draws mainly on findings from research 
literature, official statistical data, and preliminary results from an 
ongoing interview study conductedin Feb-Apr and Oct-Dec 2016 
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focussing central actors on the national level in Japan (med-tech 
associations, manufacturers, administrative bodies, med-tech 
informants, research centres, and medical institutions). 


To proceed, the paper begins with specifying the concept of 
techno-governance from a Science & Technology Studies (STS) 
background to provide a basis for examining the Japanese context. 
Then, the paper sheds light on decisive domains and actors with 
their context in Japan, namely hospitals, patients and clinicians, 
manufacturers and academia. Particular attention will be paid 
to the industry-university linkage due to the highly complex and 
interdisciplinary nature of medical devices nowadays. This step 
is followed by an examination of institutional boundaries and 
governance within the regulatory framework and technology 
policy on the national level. Finally, the paper draws a preliminary 
conclusion on boundary work and framing processes regarding 
techno-governance in biomedical engineering in Japan. Because 
this research project is work in progress (early stage), this 
article provides merely a very rough picture of employing the 
governance concept for the study of medical devices in Japan. 


Techno-Governance 


This article refers to the argumentation of Irwin (2008: 583-584) 
that the term “scientific governance is preferable to the more 
conventional formulation ofscienceandtechnology policy” because 
it broadens the view to the “very manner in which decisions are 
represented and ‘framed”’, to “implicit sociocultural assumptions 
that operate within these representations and framings”, to 
“organizational mechanisms, operational assumptions, modes 
of thought, and consequential activities involved in governing a 
particular area of social action”. What is more, according to Irwin 
(2008: 585), it is important to pay attention to the circumstance 
that categories such as “science and technology” and “political 
decision-making” themselves are often interwoven with “cultural 
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framings and interpretations” that can refer to the notion of 
nation, democracy, techno-nationalism, beliefs in modernity and 
rationality as well as uncertainty and struggles of credibility in 
institutions as stressed by Ulrich Beck. 


Governance and STS alike inhere the methodological 
preference of “follow the actors” (Irwin 2008: 584). However, 
the reader gets the impression that there is an overemphasis of 
the scientific aspects at the cost of the governing momentum of 
technology, respectively socio-technical infrastructures. This 
article alternatively suggests the term techno-governance in order 
to relate the spheres of “technology-making” and “policy-making” 
by language while following Irwin’s argumentation though. 


Basically, the term governance instead of government implies 
that the analysis of the development, implementation and 
management of technical artefacts and infrastructures will not 
be limited to the domain of the nation-state and governmental 
authorities (centralised). In contrast, the term offers a multi- 
actor perspective (decentralised) covering industry and business 
operators, academic organisations and medical institutions, 
patients’ groups and other stakeholder, governmental authorities 
and legal institutions as well as the agency of the socio-technical 
infrastructure and distributed action between human and 
non-human actors (Cramer and Weyer 2008: 268; Langer and 
Hither 2009: 470-473). More precisely, Langer (2009: 494- 
495, 527) refers to three forms of coordination of governance: 
That is hierarchy, exchange and competition (market) as well 
as solidarity and collaboration. To continue, Irwin (2008: 599) 
specifies the term by shedding light on several approaches well- 
known in STS such as (a) boundary work, (b) co-production, (b) 
framing, (d) networks and assemblages as well as (e) situated 
knowledge asa way to integrate vague sociocultural suppositions, 
tacit knowledge or implicit assumptions and related structure of 
interest and power. 
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a) Boundary Work 


The concept of boundary work assumes that institutions and 
other entities defend actively their margins to preserve their 
integrity and autonomy in the face of external challenges, e.g. 
regarding their legitimacy, working priorities and practices, 
ways of knowledge production and property rights, funding and 
power, particular regarding the relationship between political 
actors and bureaucracy, expertise or scientific disciplines and 
industry states (Irwin 2008: 588). 


b) Co-Production 


Several STS scholars suggest the concept of co-production 
to encompass the “contemporaneous generation and mutual 
embeddedness” of Science & Technology and political order. 
According to Irwin (2008: 589), in every vision of the natural 
and social order, the state authority and political identity are 
reinforced as part of scientific and technological governance. 


c) Framing Processes 


Framing processes are part of the political agenda-setting, 
which encompass selection mechanisms of critical issues, 
decision on “relevant” evidences, and, therefore, limitations 
in alternative solutions, according to Irwin (2008: 590-592). 
Moreover, because framing processes become embedded and 
“disciplined” infrastructure against the backdrop of a particular 
socio-technical order, there exist no neutral technical system. 


d) Networks and Assemblages 


The actor-network theory (ANT) contributes here with the 
finding that agency is distributed among human and non-human 
actors. Similarly, the concept of “ethno-epistemic assemblage” 
takes the emergence of hybrid entities and new alliances into 
consideration, which resemble border guard organisations in 
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the concept of boundary work (Irwin 2008: 592-593). 


e) Situated Knowledge 


In a pluralistic democracy, the question arouses who is a 
legitimate source to produce and to provide knowledge and 
interpretations regarding Science & Technology. There are 
varying domains where citizens and public participation are 
welcomed (ethics, values) and where they are not accepted 
(specialist expertise). On the contrary, policy- and technology 
making are interlinked and shaped by processes of power and 
not limited to expert communities (Irwin 2008: 594-595). Again, 
the contested lines between expert and citizen science refer to 
the boundary work. 


To summarise, STS perspectives on techno-governance 
comprise complementary perspectives to established approaches 
of industry-university relationship, innovation studies, political 
economy, and institution theories. Thus, the concept of techno- 
governance contributes to examining the field of biomedical 
engineering among its manifold disciplinary and institutional 
boundaries in Japan.! 


Biomedical Engineering in Japan 


After defining and specifying the term techno-governance, 
this chapter explores in which way this approach can be 
specified for the field of biomedical engineering in the Japanese 
context. Basically, the mentioned methodological preference of 
governance and STS implies a multi-actor-network approach. 
Accordingly, this article sheds light on relevant players and their 


1 This can be broadened to bio-political and bio-economic thoughts based on Michel 
Foucault’s concept of biopower (van den Daele 2009). Also other STS scholars provide 
a variety of approaches such as Donna Haraway, Annemarie Mol, Nikolas Rose to 
mention a few (see a more detailed overview in Lengersdorf & Wieser 2014: 156, 296- 
272, 312-313, 331-332). 
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context in politics, industry, academia, as well as public health 
in Japan. 


Hospitals and Clinics, Physicians and Patients 


Medical centres and experts play acentral roleinthe development 
and implementation of advanced medical technology (medicine/ 
engineering). Owing to their immediate manipulation of the 
human body, medical products have to fulfil high-quality 
standards and long-term reliability. Therefore, mainly hospitals, 
clinics, as wellas medical corporations purchase and utilise highly 
specialised and expensive engineering products. However, there 
seem to be differences in quality standards, product variety and 
prevalence of technical equipment. 


In 2011, 8,605 hospitals (more than 20 beds), 99,547 
general clinics (less than 20 beds) as well as 68,156 dental clinics 
could be found in Japan. The vast majority of these medical 
centres fall under the “National Health Insurance fee list” (shinryo 
hosht seido), which is released by the Central Social Insurance 
Medical Council (chuo shakai hoken iryo kyogikai, short: chuikyo) 
and controlled by the MHLW. Accordingly, medical engineering 
products are purchased by medical institutions through public 
tender (MHLW 2012: 40; Rodwin 2011: 184). Afterwards, the 
national health insurance reimburses barely expenditures on a 
fee-for-service basis (dekidaka-barai hoshiki) that are enlisted 
in the national fee schedule (Mori et al. 2014: 105; Lui et al. 
2009: 12). After several reforms, patients need to pay a 30 % 
excess on-site to strengthen their cost effectiveness and self- 
responsibility, particular in the light of a rapidly aging society 
and fast rising health care costs (Liu et al. 2009: 12-13; Sakurai 
2006: 41). Consequently, there is little room left for negotiation 
between medical institutions and manufacturers regarding the 
purchase of advanced medical devices. Therefore, it comes as no 
surprise that the demand for cheaper foreign medical devices 
have surged over the past years. 
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Paying closer attention to medical institutions, actually, 
four groups of persons are of significance: these are patients, 
physicians, medical caregivers, and the hospital management. 
One group that is often neglected though is the group of clinical 
technicians. They may growinimportance against the backdrop of 
a further surge for high-tech devices within clinics and hospitals 
in near future. Nonetheless, the scholarship predominantly 
reports on the hybrid role of medical experts in Japan shaped by 
professional duties and patient care, time pressure and limited 
reimbursement, social status and high reputation, commercial 
incentives and conflict of interest. Besides, the relationship 
between physicians and patients is sometimes characterised by 
trust and suspicion, medical expertise and lack of transparency 
as well as need for clinical trials but reluctance to medical trials 
(see in-depth Rodwin 2011). On the other hand, there seem to be 
public expectation in Japan to clinicians, caregivers and medical 
institutions to ensure a high quality in medical treatment as 
well as cutting-edge equipment. Surprisingly, several authors 
criticised that cutting-edge devices are implemented quite late 
in Japan in comparison to the EU and US (e.g. Altenstetter 2014: 
169; Kikuchi 2007: 3). During their explanation, they refer to 
the neglect of the patient’s right of the best treatment available, 
or respectively to impediments for biomedical engineering 
companies to earn return of investment. 


Also a scheme is missing, which could provide systematic 
feedback from hospitals and clinical laboratories to the 
manufacturer, regarding reports of unintentional medical errors 
where devices were applied. More precisely, some authors claimed 
(e.g. Goydke 2007: 130) sufficient adverse event reporting (ADRs) 
beyond PMDA/MHLW and disclosure of these datasets is not 
implemented yet. Leflar (2009: 6-9, 12-14, 26) reports on several 
cases of fatal clinical errors and malfunctioning machines which 
resulted in arrestment by the police because of a “weakness 
of other institutional mechanism for medical quality control” 
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(hospital peer review committee) and a substantial smaller 
number of autopsies. This practice turns hospital staff into crime 
suspects and raise through the “intensive coverage in mass media” 
confrontational lines between caregivers and patients due to a 
search for individuals to blame (last point supported by informant, 
01.04.2016). As a first step to tackle this problem, mandated 
standards of good clinical practice (GCP), adverse drug/device 
event reporting (ADRs) in the post-marketing phase have been 
implemented in 2013 as well as three model projects of systematic 
peer-review monitored by MHLW but with mixed outcomes and 
responses by the various stakeholders (Altenstetter 2014: 171; 
Leflar 2009: 31-48; Mori et al. 2014: 106-107). Nevertheless, 
the prominent role of criminal law for the regulation of medical 
practices and investigation with their very side effects remain 
prevalent for the time being. 


According to Altenstetter (2014: 171), the main lobby 
organisation of medical experts in Japan, JMA (Japan Medical 
Association, Nihon ishi-kai) exerts enormous control by entitling 
experts to the Central Social Insurance Medical Council (chuikyo) 
and its subcommittees at MHLW (Altenstetter 2014: 172). This 
is the main reason why JMA has developed strong authority, to 
control standards and to influence whatis recognised as legitimate 
scientific knowledge. Although the device gap is regularly framed 
as legitimate patient right for adequate healthcare in an “advanced 
country” like Japan, patients groups allegedly hardly have voice in 
the central advisory body of MHLW or other administrative bodies 
(Altenstetter 2014: 171). Hence, the argumentation of patient 
right is more of an academic nature. The figure of the “patient” is 
utilised more often for the purpose of “quality and safety” than in 
terms of “access and availability” in Japan. 


Developer and Manufacturer of Medical Devices 


Japan is not only one of the largest markets but has been one 
of the largest manufacturing countries of biomedical equipment 
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next to the US and Europe (Numata et al. 2010: 330). In 2014, 
the global market for medical devices amounted almost to 340.3 
billion US dollar, while the Japanese market amounted to ca. 2.8 
trillion Yen with an annual growth rate of 4.8 % on average since 
2010 (JFMDA 2016, Internet). Japanese manufacturers perform 
comparatively well in market segments like diagnostic devices 
but the proportion of therapeutic and surgical equipment 
remains rather small (METI 2015: 3). What is more, in 2014, 
the import volume of 1.368 trillion Yen (ca. 48.8 %) outnumbers 
by far the export volume of 0.572 trillion Yen (JFMDA 2016). In 
other words, Japanese corporations provide merely half of the 
domestic sales. 


In addition, competition became fierce in the domestic 
market due to the growing number of foreign enterprises 
after intensive liberalisation during the same period. As a 
result, Japanese makers began to relocate production lines 
to Asian countries (local/global) because of rising costs in 
Japan, shrinking profit margins, and the resulting preference 
for cheaper foreign devices (Collins 2008: 115; Himpel and 
Kriitten 2007: 184). On the contrary, foreign companies widely 
benefit from lower production- and R&D costs abroad in their 
export strategy to the Japanese market (MEDIC 2014). Among 
the top 30 ranking on medical devices enterprises worldwide 
three Japanese companies are listed, namely Terumo, Olympus 
Medical and Toshiba Medical (MPO 2014). Most companies, 
however, are of small or medium size and functioned often 
as subsidiaries of large corporations or trading company 
for foreign manufactures (Collins 2008: 117; METI 2015: 3). 
Overall, Japanese manufacturers operate in an environment that 
is shaped by an increasingly sharp competition, and the global 
dominance of US and European manufacturers in biomedical 
engineering pose a huge challenge to Japanese companies at 
home and abroad. 


In highly competitive and saturated markets, manufacturers 
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may maintain a competitive edge only by investing in R&D and 
developing advanced-technology products. Japan had been 
responsible for one tenth of the world production but faced a 
distinctive decline of innovation in medical engineering over the 
past few years (MEDIC 2014; Numata et al. 2010: 331). Currently, 
the US, Japan and EU are dominating by far fundamental 
research in the field of medical engineering. However, when it 
comes to applied R&D and the commercialisation of biomedical 
findings, threshold countries such as China and South Korea 
pose additional challenges to the competitiveness of Japanese 
manufactures. Japanese companies spend on average about 7.6 
% of their revenues on R&D in 2011 (MEDIC 2014). This implies 
that Japanese manufactures need to obtain robust profits abroad 
because, in Japan, the return of investment will remain low and 
production costs high. Owing to the fact that investing in R&D 
causes high fixed costs, primarily large Japanese manufacturers 
are able to achieve economies of scales. Although some large 
firm like Fuji Film, Canon, or Sony have substantially increased 
their R&D investment in biomedical engineering (e.g. CT, 
diagnostic devices and endoscopes), promising R&D projects 
are conducted by SME (e.g. in the field of machine- and material 
science) (MEDIC 2014). Similarly, there are voices that large 
manufacturers limit their investment in R&D to such technology 
promising large-scale profit margins and do not contribute to 
the commercialisation of a wide range of medical technologies 
developed in research institution or medical institutions in 
Japan. This problem becomes intensified by the scarcity of 
venture capital available in Japan (Interview with med-tech 
associations, 25.03., 04.04.2016), which pose a huge challenge 
to SME, start-ups, and university spin-off in particular. 
However, Numata et al. (2010: 331) underline that several 
institutional hurdles have contributed to the distinctive decline 
in R&D activities. Owing to the highly regulated approval and 
reimbursement mechanism, medical engineering companies 
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seem to be heavily reliant on official approval of their products 
and integration under the reimbursement scheme of the national 
health insurance. Low profit margins caused by the price- 
setting mechanism leaves little room for substantial return of 
investment and necessary R&D investment particularly against 
the backdrop of fierce competition from foreign corporations 
(Interview with med-tech association, 25.03.2016). Moreover, 
cost reduction policy by MHLW was not counterbalanced by 
strong administrative guidance in favour of economic support 
and innovation by METI (cost reduction/economic growth) in 
very contrast to other industrial sectors (Altenstetter 2014: 173). 
Generally speaking, the argumentation of med-tech advancement 
is widely accepted among developers and manufacturers but 
lacks sufficient political support on national level. 


Linkages between Academia and Industry 


Innovation activities in biomedical engineering consist of several 
processes and realms covering basic research, applied R&D, 
market analysis and conceptualisation, clinical testing as well 
as approval and certification, production, commercialisation 
and marketing within the national health insurance scheme 
(METI 2015: 8-9). More precisely, these processes are borne 
by different institutions, disciplines and organisations such as 
universities, research centres, manufacturers, hospitals and 
clinics, financing bodies and insurers. A smooth communication 
between them is the key to enable meaningful knowledge transfer, 
synergies, interdisciplinary training and sharing of expertise. 
Besides, Numata et al. (2010: 331) stress the necessity for more 
interdisciplinary research in academia in Japan (medicine/ 
engineering). Particularly, joint research between clinicians 
and engineers were rare over the past few years and resulted 
accordingly in a lower level of product development. In addition, 
collaboration between academia and industry is essential to 
translate research findings into successful medical products. In 
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Japan, however, the OECD (2006: 75) issued prevailing “in-house 
R&D activities”, low mobility of researcher between companies 
and universities, the focus on basic research at universities, 
lack of interdisciplinary education at universities until recently 
as well as the negligence of strategic applied research with 
biomedical engineering companies (academia/industry). 


Whatis more, one decisive factor in biomedical engineering 
is the divergent innovation mode of ikd renkei (med-tech 
partnership) of “clinical needs driven development of technology 
seeds” compared to conventional modes of “technology seeds 
driven evolution of market needs” ofuniversity-industry linkages 
(sangaku renkei). Despite missing a joint definition of iko renkei, 
the phrase points to boundaries existent between medical & 
engineering science, clinical workplace & manufacturing sites, 
technology seeds by manufacturing companies & medical needs 
in hospitals and alike (e.g. METI 2015: 6-7). Several reasons that 
seem to contribute to this situation are (Interview with med- 
tech association, 04.04.2016): 


e research results are published in scientific journals but 
do not result in product development and commercial 
viability (missing reward in academic career path), 


e manufacturing R&D activities often do no match with 
requirements of medical sites (iryo genba), 

e business people have almost no access to clinical sites 
(rinsho genba) to inquire which technology is needed 
(lack of communication), or gain medical expertise 
(esp. SME), 

e lack of capacities for clinical testing and clinical trials, 


e effective support is missing for the development of 
medical devices in the various regions in Japan. 


The Japanese government recently launched the concept of 
“special zones” (tokui) with facilitated condition of R&D and 
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commercialisation like in Kawasaki or Fukushima to encourage 
research collaboration (local/global) (Interview with med- 
tech association, 25.03.2016). However, in the past, funding 
was obviously provided predominantly towards prestigious 
universities and large companies, while most patents stem from 
small universities and local incubators (Collins 2008: 111, 119, 
Numata et al. 2010: 331). The situation has change to a certain 
extent with the establishment of AMED as governmental funding 
body for medical device research (see below), but several voices 
expressed the necessity for further improvement regarding the 
scope of financial resources and service available (Interview with 
med-tech associations, 25.03., 04.04., 08.11.2016). Particularly, 
the promotion of R&D activities by local authorities steadily 
broadens. For instance, local governments and municipalities 
offer grants and subsidies especially to small and medium-size 
manufacturers (SME) like in Tokyo, Yokohama or Saitama that 
seem to exceed funding on national level by far (MEDIC 2014; 
Interview with med-tech associations, 04.04. and 08.11.2016). 


Regulating Medical Devices 


At present, medical devices are regulated under the Pharmaceu- 
tical and Medical Device Law (PMDL, iyvakuhin iryo kiki to ho), 
which was revised in 2013 and renamed from Pharmaceutical 
Affairs Law (PAL, yakuji-ho) (Mori et al. 2014: 104). The Phar- 
maceutical and Medical Devices Agency (PMDA, iyakuhin iryo 
kiki sogo kiko)established in 2004 (Mori et al. 2014: 104-106; 
PMDA 2014b: 7), as subordinated administrative body of MHLW, 
conducts approval procedures by controlling quality, efficiency 
and safety regarding medical equipment, drugs and tissue-en- 
gineered medical products. Basically, the legal revision led to 
a clarification on definition, criteria and procedures regarding 
medical devices that were missing until 2014 in the preceding 
legal act. 


The approval of new medical devices depends on four 
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safety categories. For general devices (Class I), no further 
approval or certification is required. Controlled products of 
low risk (Class II) will be reviewed by third-party certification, 
which grant certifications. Devices of medium and high risk 
(Class III & IV) need a special approval by the Council for 
Highly Advanced Medical Technology (MHWL), which consists 
of experts for medical technology and healthcare services. 
After provisional approval, the new product can be deployed at 
designated authorised medical institutions. These institutions, 
which are hospitals with a high level of medical infrastructure 
approved by the MHLW, are obliged to report regularly to the 
PMDA about the quality, safety and efficacy (adverse events) of 
the new devices during this early post-marketing phase (Lui et 
al. 2009: 12; Mori et al. 2014: 104; Sakurai 2006: 42-43). Later 
on, the manufacturing company is responsible to report to 
PMDA about any adverse event. In serious cases, re-evaluation 
and re-examination would be conducted by PMDA, which is 
obliged to continuously collect such data and redistribute them 
among healthcare professionals. Overall, the intensive approval 
provides a high standard of safety and reliability but causes 
additional expenditures and economic risk for developers and 
manufacturers of disapproved devices. 


Principally, the approval and clinical evaluation of 
pharmaceuticals follows a different logic in clinical testing than 
medical devices (drug/device). For instance, medical appliance 
testing usually does not need placebo group testing. However, 
pharmaceutical expertise within Japan’s governmental and 
approval bodies as well as the content of the previous regulatory 
framework PAL seem to have led to a lopsided drug focus in 
these institutions over the past decades at the costs of medical 
appliances. Additionally, lengthy approval procedures contradict 
the rapid innovation cycles in biomedical engineering of 3-5 
years. Unsurprisingly, various criticisms aroused regarding the 
high level of regulation for medical devices in Japan. For instance, 
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Sakurai (2006: 41) levelled criticism particularly at the lack of 
trained reviewers and the lengthy approval period until medical 
devices become enlisted in the national fee schedule. Moreover, 
Goydke (2007: 137) stressed that one fifth of all tests allegedly 
lead to disapproval of medical devices from abroad as well as 
planning uncertainty caused by continuing legal amendments. 
Consequently, this raised the discussion about possible non- 
tariff trade barriers against foreign manufacturers; an argument 
that was not supported anymore (Interview with large foreign 
manufacturers, 06.12.2016 and 10.11.2016). 


Accordingly, the medical journalist Tanabe (2009: 87-88) 
stated that this approval practice have been sometimes called 
senryoku no ijime (bullying by authorities). MHLW and PMDA, 
on the contrary, justified their practices as their kuni no seki’nin 
(governmental responsibility) or emphasised their practices as 
“sekainirei wo minaiséfuti toraianguru’” (asafety triangle without 
precedence in the world) by pointing to the three elements of 
shinsa (review procedures), anzen taisaku (safety measures) and 
kenko higai kyusai (rescue from damage to health). Nevertheless, 
the focus on drug safety can continuously be observed to some 
extent. The author argues that this logic might stem from the 
previous fatal incidences caused by pharmaceutical scandals 
such as SMON disease (1979), Sorivudine (1993) or aids scandal 
(1980s and later) (safety/risk). 


As response, the Japanese government adopted a 5-Year-Plan 
in 2007 to reduce the lengthy approval procedure. Thereafter, 
the PMDA have obviously increased the number of their review 
staff from 256 people to 700 experts (2004-2014). Among 
them, 50 medical experts and, at present, around 14 experts on 
biomedical engineering were newly employed (drug/device) 
(Mori et al. 2014: 104; Interview with informant, 01.04.2016). 
Consequently, the approval time dropped slightly from 14.4 
to 12.7 months (standard), resp. 28.8 to 9.3 months (priority 
reviews) between 2008 until 2012 (Kondo 2013). Moreover, 
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Ikeno, Ikeda and Uchida (2014: 1-2) argue that approval time 
has been dropped over the past few years. Nonetheless, they 
still criticise PMDA for the lengthy “pre-submission delay” 
caused by uncertainty of required data, “under-recognition of 
clinical trials for industries”, “slower accomplishment of clinical 
trials’, asynchronous trials between the US and Japan, and 
lower priority of the Japanese market. On the other hand, the 
approval practices between FDA (Food and Drug Agency, US) 
and PMDA seem to resemble already largely. The acceptance of 
remaining risks by Japanese patients stays at a very low level 
compared to EU and US. More precisely, in cases where the 
benefit from new devices reach around 90 per cent for patients 
in need, (acceptable) risks of 10 per cent will allegedly not be 
accepted though. This circumstance is further intensified by the 
ambiguity about to what extent manufacturers have exclusion 
of liability (menseki). However, the dominant feature of “shippai 
wo yurusanai” (unforgiving of unintended errors, often referred 
to as “culture of blaming”), obviously prohibits a constructive 
dealing with unintended malfunctioning of medical devices 
and undermines strictly any political discussion on that issue 
(Interview with informant, 01.04.2016). 


Besides, MHLW uses the reimbursement scheme to exert 
control to strengthen cost efficiency in healthcare spending (cost 
reduction/economicgrowth).Duetotheuniversalcoverage (above 
90%) of the Japanese national health insurance, engineering 
enterprises need to get their medical products enlisted under 
the national fee-list in order to receive reimbursement and earn 
profits. Since 1994, MHLW have been able to cap healthcare 
expenditures substantially. Consequently, spending grows very 
moderate in Japan at present (10.2 % of GDP that almost equals 
OECD average, 2014). In other words, Japan performs well by 
slowing down its healthcare spending, and MHLW expects only 
a moderate increase in near future (MEDIC 2014). On the other 
hand, official statistical data supports the finding that medical 
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devices can be neglected as driver for growing healthcare costs 
in Japan, in contrast to physicians’ fees, elderly care and drug 
dispensing (Ikegami and Campbell 2004: 26-29; Lui et al. 2009: 
16; MHLW 2012: 33-34). 


Medical Device Policy 


Although there are manifold incentives for technological 
advancement, innovation-friendly policy are essential. However, 
METI and MEXT (Ministry of Education, Researchand Technology, 
monbu kagaku-sho) did not perceive biomedical engineering as 
key industrial sector until recently despite having known about 
declining innovation activities. This finding surprises because 
it contradicts technology policy in other segments such as 
automotive, robotics, or semiconductor, where administrative 
guidance and leadership by METI were found more common. 
Even though MHLW collaborates with METI and MEXT regarding 
science, technology and innovation (STI) policies, both ministries 
hardly took a lead over decades in counterbalancing declining 
innovation activities in the biomedical engineering sector. Due 
to this reason, the sector has been left to the working priority of 
MHLW and its focus on cost reduction and strict safety. Various 
authors (Kikuchi 2007: 3; Numata et al. 2010: 331, 336) have 
stressed the bureaucratic sectionalism, the incoherent national 
R&D strategy and inconsistent research funding as major causes 
for the current situation. According to them, these were the 
major causes why little integration between fundamental- and 
applied R&D has been achieved, and less joint research between 
academia and industry have taken place so far. 


In contrast, in the US, the government has encouraged 
innovation activities in medical engineering over the past 30 
years. In the EU, medical engineering has been established as 
key sector and supported at least 10-20 years ago. In Japan, 
however, not before a consortium of industry, medical experts 
and academia came together and formulated their very own 
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national strategy. More precisely, the consortium initiated the 
Medical Engineering Technology Industrial Strategy (METIS, iryo 
gijutsu sangyo senryaku) in 2000 to foster R&D and production 
in medical engineering in Japan (METIS 2014; Numata et al. 
2010: 331). Although there have been several action plans by 
MHLW, METI and MEXT, a substantial shift has taken place rather 
recently with the distinctive leadership of Prime Minister Abe 
Shinzo by integrating biomedical engineering in Japan’s Growth 
Strategy (Abenomics). In 2007, for instance, the Japanese 
government included the medical engineering sector in its 
national strategy (“Innovation 25”) and moved the lead to the 
Cabinet Office in an effort to reduce institutional sectionalism 
and lacking collaboration among the various administrative 
bodies. The Cabinet Office forced METI and MEXT to offer more 
funding for basic and applied research and work closer with 
MHLW (Altenstetter 2014: 123, 127). Similarly, medical devices 
became part of the focus area “healthy and active ageing society 
as a top-runner in the world” regarding the Comprehensive STI 
Strategy and Japan Revitalisation Strategy in 2013 (CAO 2007; 
METI 2016). More precisely, in both documents the following 
points are listed among others: 


—reinforcing industrial competitiveness in the areas of 
pharmaceuticals and medical devices, 


—establishing a control centre for R&D in medical field 
(see AMED) 


—to reform regulation for accelerating development of 
drugs, medical devices, and regenerative medicine 
as well as for strengthening the Pharmaceuticals and 
Medical Device Agency (see PMDA above), 


ye 


—“developing future health care”, “expansion of advanced 
medical care” and “global expansion of medical care” 

—realisation of “robot revolution: medicine and nursing 
care (including ICT and robot solutions”, and “developing 
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BMI [brain machine interface] and devices for medical 
care and nursing at home”. 


Most recently, in line with the Japan Revitalisation Strategy, the 
government established the Japan Agency for Medical Research 
and Development (AMED, Nihon iryo kenkyu kaihatsu kiko) in 
April 2015 (AMED 2015, Internet), which operates under the 
authority of Headquarters of Healthcare Policy (kenko iryo 
senryaku suishin honbu) at the Cabinet Office. This administrative 
body allocates budget from MEXT, MHLW, and METI, which 
exemplifies the intention to launch a coherent scheme for the 
biomedical engineering sector and medical research in general 
(Interview with governmental body, 23.03.2016). Among others, 
one major goal reads as follows: “renkei” ni yoru “jitsuyoka” no 
suishin (practical utilisation through fostering partnerships) 
to overcome institutional and disciplinary boundaries among 
medical centres, academia and manufacturing companies as 
well as among medical and engineering science by providing 
funding, matching schemes, training, consultancy on regulatory 
and business affairs. The continuing emphasis by interest groups 
stressing the divergent mode of innovation as well as the growing 
complexity of medical technology supported the reorganisation. 
Even though several associations appreciating the recent 
organisational changes, voices remain that the scope of measures 
needs further increase in terms of financial resources but also 
platforms for exchange between manufacturers and clinicians 
(Interview with med-tech associations, 25.03., 04.04.2016). 


Foreign Pressure for Market Access and Harmonisation of Standards 


Japan has been identified as one of the largest market worldwide 
for medical devices by foreign corporations as well as exports have 
grown in importance for Japanese manufacturers. Furthermore, 
the varying approval practices in target markets abroad 
provide additional constraints for Japanese manufacturers. One 
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prominent example is the strategy to seek the EU CE mark’ first 
in order to deal with lengthy approval by PMDA in Japan. In 
other words, lengthy approval together with expensive clinical 
trial can easily result in financial pressure up to bankruptcy 
particularly for SME. 


On the contrary, the Japanese government and ministerial 
bureaucracy were pressured by a strong US lobby and by the 
EU for international harmonisation (Altenstetter 2014: 91, 
130). Consequently, Japan implemented the ICH’s Good Clinical 
Practice Consolidated Guidelines in 1996 for drugs, and applied 
them for medical devices in 2004. In 2007, MHLW started to 
acknowledge foreign clinical data for medical devices in the 
case the evaluation standards conform or are even stricter than 
Japanese ones. The Japanese Global Harmonization Task Force 
(GHTF) was broken up in 2011. Since then, the International 
Medical Device Regulatory Forum has took its place, wherein 
the EU und US are continuously pushing Japan to harmonise 
its regulatory framework, approval processes, evaluation 
standards, criteria of good clinical practice, adverse event 
reporting and reimbursement scheme to achieve similar access 
to the Japanese market. More precisely, Japan did adapt various 
med-tech standards, implemented by the European Union as 
the CE-marking, while being pressured mostly by US med-tech 
lobby towards fair competition and market access. One result 
of harmonised clinical standards may be that medical centres 
within Japan are allegedly more frequently involved in clinical 
trials and applied R&D with foreign corporations than domestic 


2 The CE mark for medical devices is based on harmonised standards within the EU 
member states, which are specified in the Medical Device Directive (MDD of EU 
Council Directive 93/42/ECC from 1993 and consolidated in the Directive 2007/47/ 
EC), https://ec.europa.eu/growth/single-market/european-standards/harmonised- 
standards/medical-devices_en (accessed on 28. Dec 2016). The faster mechanism 
contains declaration of conformity regarding safety and efficacy of medical products, 
which distinctively differ from procedures in Japan and in the US. However, the hurdle 
to be accepted under the reimbursement scheme remains though. 
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firms (Goydke 2007: 130; MEDIC 2014). 


As Altenstetter (2014: 176) puts it, Japanese actors 
already moved in the direction of US and European standards. 
And elsewhere, the author (Altenstetter 2014: 149-151) argues, 
acceptance of “clinical evidence for drugs and medical devices 
is not necessarily the same to Japanese, American, or European 
pharmaceutical or medical device experts”. This argumentation 
is supported by findings on the divergent concept of safety 
and accepted risk-benefit balance by the Japanese patient 
(Interview with informant, 01.04.2016). Apparently, processes 
of boundary work and framing can be observed among 
international actors with different belief systems and working 
priorities. Notwithstanding, the PMDA (2015: 4) underlines 
in its International Strategic Plan 2015-2023 its eagerness to 
intensively cooperate with “overseas regulatory authorities for 
expansion of harmonization activities and [...] work sharing” 
suchas International Medical Device Regulators Forum (IMDRF), 
Quality Management Systems (QMS), Good Manufacturing 
Practice (GMP) as well as ISO/IEC (International Standard 
Organisation/International Electrotechnical Commission) “so 
that such standards reflect the ideas from Japan, which may 
result in rationalized/expedited review”. 


Concluding Remarks 


Altogether, the article casted light on relevant actors who 
shape innovation activities in biomedical engineering in Japan. 
Altenstetter (2014: 111, 176), for instance, concludes in her 
book on regulation policy of medical technologies “MHLW 
has been and ultimately remains in control of how these and 
other scientific and technical issues are framed, debated, and 
finally settled.” Moreover, later, “what works in the EU and the 
United States, [...], does not necessarily work in Japan, because 
of substantial differences in institutional arrangements and 
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traditions of public management and law”. While already paying 
attention to the mechanism of framing, norms and values and 
alike, these remarks shall explicate these processes in order to 
enhance a systematic analysis integrating aspects of boundary, 
co-production, framing, network & assemblage, and situated 
knowledge as well. 


Contested domains in the field biomedical engineering in Japan 


Contested margins Affected domains or features 


price-setting mechanism, reimbursement, 
national funding, leadership by MHLW, METI, 
MEXT or Cabinet Office 


cost reduction/ 
economic growth 


drug/device regulatory environment, approval practices 
: — clinical trials, acceptance of risk, transparency, 
patient /physiclan informed consent, ethics 
research collaboration, intellectual property, 
industry /academia collaboration among academia, hospitals & 
manufacturers 
safety /risk regulation, risk-benefit balance, hospital 


practices, public/patient’s acceptance 


interdisciplinary research, training, 
medicine/engineering | academic education, funding scheme among 
administrative body 


international harmonisation of regulation 
and standards (e.g. good clinical practice, 
clinical trials), global competition and regional 
revitalisation 


local/global 


Accordingly, the table provides a short listing of the 
contested marginsinvariousdomains. Theyarouseanassemblage 
of manifold factors influencing development and diffusion 
of medical devices in Japan. The readers stumble upon bio- 
economic arguments of cost efficiency in healthcare spending, 
negotiation of safety-risk balance, framing of access to advance 
technology and medical treatment as patient rights in contrast to 
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the non-acceptance of acceptable risk for new devices (“culture 
of blaming”). On the other hand, one can observe the frequent 
absence of patient interest in central committees and the struggle 
of bureaucratic sectionalism, which partially explains the device 
gap. Only recently, has biomedical engineering moved from the 
cost reduction frame to stronger innovation emphasis under the 
lead of Prime Minister Abe (economic growth). However, the 
framing as patient rights, however, did not emerge. In addition, 
foreign players adapting different working practices in product 
approval and clinical trials contest regulatory practices and 
standards. To conclude, the aspect of boundary work, coproduced 
governance practices, framing, and legitimate knowledge seem 
to provide the most explanatory power to enhance the study of 
innovation activities from a governance perspective regarding 
biomedical engineering in Japan. 
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Mnemonic Monsters Redux: 
Traumatic Signatures and the Afterlife of 
Image-Objects in Japanese Popular Culture 
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Abstract 


This paper explores the ways in which traumatic memories are shaped and 
transmitted by looking at two popular Japanese post-war media phenomena, 
Godzilla and Space Battleship Yamato. In opposition to the definition of 
trauma as that which escapes representation, I will argue with reference to 
the work of Aby Warburg that traces of trauma can energise certain forms of 
representation and provide them with a sometimes uncanny afterlife. Central 
to Warburg’s conception of the afterlife of images is the notion of the ‘pathos 
formula’, a dynamic conception of the symbol as that which renders strong 
transient affects (fear, horror, revulsion) enduring and stable. Both Godzilla 
and Space Battleship Yamato feature motifs of the return of the repressed 
and are structured around repetitive climactic scenes: the attack of the 
monster(s) and the sinking of the battleship. 


By reading these monstrous appearances as traumatic signatures and 
slips in time, my aim is to 1) develop an understanding of the agency of the 
past and its relationship to linear time as presented in the Japanese post-war 
popular culture staple of cycles of destruction and rebirth; and 2) to follow 
a particular theoretical trail of memory that has been more or less silenced 
by functionalist and structuralist anthropology. I shall also argue that it is 
this energetic charge that allows certain image-objects to cross boundaries 
between different genres (anime, manga and life-action), between high and 
low, and between the serious and the entertaining. 


Keywords: Battleship Yamato, Godzilla, monster, image-object, superhero 
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“Du lebst und thust mir nichts” 
Aby Warburg 


What happens to the image that returns? This was the question 
that preoccupied me when | first started thinking about monsters 
and war experiences in Japan over 14 years ago. Ina first attempt 
(Gygi2008),I drewon Derrida’s hauntology andinvoked Freudian 
notions of trauma and the uncanny to interpret Gojira (1954), 
a concern that Martin Jay has identified as a hallmark of the 
‘uncanny nineties’ (2002). The 50" anniversary of the original 
Godzilla film in 2004 in many ways marked the apotheosis of this 
period. Part serious reevaluation of the legacy of the monster 
film, part culture industry-induced celebration, the flurry of 
popular and academic publications resulting from it focused 
predominantly on the ways in which Godzilla has prepared the 
ground for other Japanese popular culture exports. Whether the 
world-wide success of kawaii culture products such as Hello 
Kitty, the advent of which Yano calls “pink globalization” (2013); 
or Pokemon, the multi-platform export hit that stretches from 
card and video games to manga, anime and feature length films 
(Allison 2006), both trace their ancestry qua popular culture 
back to Godzilla. No longer a chiffre for an unspeakable memory 
(Gygi 2016), but an icon of kitsch and cheesiness (Kushner 2006: 
48), Godzilla has sunk to the confines of children’s toy boxes. 


How did this happen? One explanation often invoked is 
that the uncanniness of Godzilla was lost in translation, when 
added footage of Raymond Burr as American reporter and poor 
dubbing led to unintentional hilarity (Kalat 1997). But this does 
not account for the fact that the later Japanese films turned 
Godzilla into a “slapstick superhero for kids” (Tsutsui 2006: 4), 


1 “You are alive, yet you do not hurt me” 
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starting with the sequel to the original, ‘Gojira no Gyakusht’ 
(1955) and even more so in the 1962 ‘Kingu kongu tai Gojira’. 
The film historian Aaron Gerow (2006) argues that the shift in 
genre is partly due to a cross-over between monster films (kaiju 
eiga) and pro-wrestling, two popular culture phenomena highly 
salient in the post-war era.” The result of that cross-fertilization 
was the new genre of monster-wrestling (kaiju-puroresu) thatled 
the way for many Japanese monster franchises, from ‘Ultraman’ 
in the 70s to the ‘Mighty Morphin Power Rangers’ in the 90s. 
In spite of the childish appeal of kaiju-puroresu, Gerow advises 
against simplistic assumptions about the target audience of 
these films. The assumption that they were made exclusively for 
child audiences allowed film critics to exclude them from serious 
consideration, feeding into the emerging distinctions between 
high and low in post-war cinema. This in turn allowed the films 
to subvert the sombre narrative of national nuclear threat and to 
revel in what Gerow calls “childish spectatorship”: 


As an embodiment of yukai [amusement], this excess of body 
movement expresses the pure pleasure of kinesis and physicality, 
celebrating a body unfettered by significance or seriousness, if 
not physical laws themselves. [...] The monster here is not the 
other, but rather the ideal, the body that is deliriously destructive 
both because it is powerful and because it escapes the confines of 
everyday physical definition. (2006: 71) 


The aesthetics shared by monster films and pro-wrestling 
after 1955 can be summed up with the term abare, “to go on 
a rampage”. The scenes of destruction are lifted from the dark 
and heavy context and are rendered as “ecstatic ruination” 
(2006: 72). The move away from cinematic realism is expressed 
in the move from black and white to color, from low- to high- 
key lightning, from lower angle shots to a more leveled point of 


? See Igarashi 2000 on pro-wrestling in postwar Japan. 
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view, rendering the monster battle less of an incident happening 
to the viewer than turning it into a spectacle for consumption. 
Like pro-wrestling, the monster matches invite the spectator 
to take sides, and Godzilla turns increasingly into a character 
the audience can identify with; a protector of the realm who 
is invoked against new threats by other, increasingly comical 
monsters. In other words, the threatening monster who returns 
is transformed into a still monstrous yet lovable character that 
remains. 


What happens to the image that remains? Complementary 
but not identical to the problem of the return of images, this 
question opens up a different path to the notion of haunting, 
one that does not lead through the well established path of 
psychoanalysis and philosophical deconstruction, but a more 
subterranean route that allows us to address the underlying 
commonality betweenthatwhichreturns andthatwhichremains: 
a concern with the vertiginous nature of time. In what follows I 
draw on the neglected works of Victorian anthropologist E. B. 
Tylor and the self-professed “psycho-historian” Aby Warburg to 
sketch an alternative path that leads to ways of understanding 
the past and its agency in the present. 


II 


When E. B. Tylor (1832-1917) undertook the formidable task 
of devising a “science of culture” that would address both the 
universal laws of evolution and the discreet stages this evolution 
takes, he came across an interesting paradox. Different cultures 
were at different stages of the same development, but old 
elements of earlier stages did not entirely vanish; they remained 
as “survivals”, receding into the background of a new age. These 
survivals allow the ethnographer access to the past: they are a 
royal path to the depth of time, one that surprisingly often starts 
in the toy box. In his magnum opus “Primitive Culture”, first 
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published in 1871, he writes: 


If the games of children and of grown-up people be examined with 
an eye to ethnological lessons to be gained from them, one of the 
first thing that strikes us is how many of them are only sportive 
imitations of the serious business of life.” (1873: 72) “The serious 
business of ancient society may be seen to sink into the sport of 
later generations, and its serious belief to linger on in nursery folk- 
lore, while superseded habits of old-world life may be modified 
into new-world forms still powerful for good and evil. (1873: 16) 


Tylor rejects the then still popular doctrine of degeneration as 
“theological”. Instead he suggests that while humanity progresses 
towards civilization, survivals “sink” from addressing serious 
existential issues to the frivolous level of children’s play. As 
the savage is characterized as representing the “childhood of 
the human race” (1873: 284), the development of the child is 
portrayed as reproducing on an individual level the evolution 
of mankind. This is the familiar argument of the evolutionists, 
and although Tylor is fully invested in the idea of the march of 
progress, the presence of survivals as sunken and mostly inert 
pieces of the past in the present unsettles the simple stage model 
of evolution. Furthermore, survivals may be a mere shadow of a 
former life world, but they have the potential toturn into “revivals” 
and regain something of their former saliency. Tylor frequently 
refers to “modern” spiritism as a revival of old animistic beliefs, 
but he is carefully making a distinction between revival and 
degeneracy (or regression). Comparing “savage”, “barbaric” and 
“civilized” spiritualism he muses: 


Do the Red Indian medicine man, the Tatar necromancer, the 
Highland ghost-seer, and the Boston medium, share the possession 
of belief and knowledge of the highest truth and import, which, 
nevertheless, the great intellectual movement of the last two 
centuries has simply thrown aside as worthless? Is what we are 
habitually boasting of and calling new enlightenment, then, in 
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fact a decay of knowledge? If so, this is a truly remarkable case 
of degeneration, and the savages who some ethnographers look 
on as degenerate from a higher civilization, may turn on their 
accusers and charge them with having fallen from the high level 
of savage knowledge. (1873: 156) 


What Tylor seems to imply here is that degeneration is a poor 
argument because it can be turned on its head in an almost 
relativistic manner. After suggesting this possibility, however, 
he immediately launches into the praise of “fools”, “stupidity 
and unpractical conservatism” (ibdn) that have made possible 
the study of culture via survivals/revivals. But the question 
‘What drives revivals?’ remains curiously unexplored. Tylor is 
careful to avoid disavowing claims to the “scientific truth” of 
spiritism, preferring rather to label it a “devotion to the no longer 
significant’,? precisely because to concentrate on the “things 
worn out, worthless, frivolous” (ibdn) allows the ethnographer 
to remain objective and independent from the “partisan 
diatribes on the questions of the day” (1873: 158). Instead, “/t/he 
ethnographer’s course, again, should be like that of the anatomist 
who carries on his studies if possible rather on dead than on living 
subjects; vivisection is nervous work, and the humane investigator 
hates inflicting needless pain” (ibdn). 

Nervous work indeed. The distinction between dead and 
living subjects is telling. He prefers the survival over the revival 
because the survival allows him to claim an objectivity unsullied 
by contemporary debates. Tylor is aware that the evolutionary 
stages are merely a blunt instrument to impose order along a 
timeline. The present is not made up of things that hark back to 
a universalized past: its surface is uneven, it contains a host of 
objects, manners, customs and beliefs that have a heterogenous 


3 Possibly in reference to the German formulation “Andacht zum Unbedeutenden’”, the 
phrase with which the historian Sulpiz Boisserée condescendingly characterized the 
Grimm brothers philological work in a letter to Goethe in 1815 (see Kany 1987: 234f). 
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time signature, that protrude into the present from a particular 
past that through them becomes co-temporaneous.* In other 
words, the notion of the survival unbalances the unilinear 
arrow of time. On one hand, it allows the researcher access to 
the depth of multiple pasts and earlier stages of development: 
“Survival in culture, placing all along the course of advancing 
civilization way-marks full of meaning to those who can decipher 
their signs” (p. 21). On the other hand it allows the past to reach 
and shape the present: “/survivalJeven now sets up in our midst 
primeval monuments of barbaric thought and life’(ibdn). This 
anachronistic presence turns the civilized into mere (one is 
tempted to say unconscious) “transmitters and modifiers of the 
results of long past ages” (p. 17). 


Ill 


While Tylor was writing about the transmission of the past, 
eschewing the nervous work that would connect it to the 
present, the German art historian Aby Warburg (1866-1929) 
faced a similar problem of ‘enervation’ when describing the 
ways Florentine painters of the Renaissance drew on antiquity 
to depict movement. As the French art historian Didi-Huberman 
(2002) has argued, Tylor and Warburg, in spite of their different 
academic backgrounds, share a concern with what Warburg 
calls the “afterlife” [“Nachleben” in German] of images.° Tylor 
describes modern man as “transmitter” of the past; in his 
last seminar, Warburg describes Burkhardt and Nietzsche 
as seismographs, who receive “mnestic waves” [mnemische 
Wellen] from the past. Both Tylor and Warburg have travelled 


* See also Johannes Fabian’s critique of anthropological notions of time and “coevalness”. 
He however dismisses Tylor as the propagator of an “evolutionist naturalization of 
time”(1983: 16), which clearly does not take into account Tylor’s doctrine of survival 
and the implied consequences. 

5 Warburg is likely to have read Tylor, but his interest in the enduring presence and 
influence of images predates his encounter with “Primitive Culture”. 
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to the New World, an adventure that has left deep traces in both 
their works. Tylor -perhaps somewhat unfairly known as an 
armchair anthropologist- published the journal from his journey 
through Mexico under the title “Anahuac” (1861); Warburg, 
under the treatment of psychiatrist Ludwig Binswanger in 
Kreuzlingen, wrote a “Lecture on Serpent Ritual” drawing on 
his notes from a journey through New Mexico he undertook 
in 1896.° Both scholars were interested in seemingly trivial 
details - Tylor in games, decorations and sayings; Warburg in 
the details [Beiwerk] that create movement: flowing hair and 
clothes. As such they can both be understood as belonging to the 
“trace paradigm” that Carlo Ginzburg famously identified as the 
methodological programme uniting such disparate figures as 
art historian Morelli, Freud and Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes 
(Ginzburg 1980). However, while Tylor dismisses his survivals 
as trivial (unless they are reactivated, in which case he thinks it 
wiser to suspend judgement), Warburg’s notion of the afterlife 
of antiquity is more keenly attuned to the uncanny life of the 
past in the present. Originally looking for the origin of movement 
in the visual art of the Florentinian Quattrocento, Warburg 
suggests that Botticelli was not simply looking to antique 
friezes for a repertory of figures, but for the expressive formula 
that captured life and movement. From this initial concern he 
develops the prolegomena for a science of human expression 
[Ausdruckskunde] that culminates in the unfinished “Image- 
Atlas Mnemosyne”, an attempt to understand the afterlife and 
revival of antiquity as “[t/he de-demonisation process [...], which 
one could call the attempt of spiritualizing and internalizing 
previously stamped expressive values” for the representation of life 
in motion” (Warburg 1929 [2012]). Images are both containers 
and transformers of energy [Energiekonserven], they give shape 
to existential affects -from “helpless depression [Versunkenheit] 


® Published as “Ritual of the Snake: A Travelogue” (2011). 
7 “Versuch der Einverseelung vorgeprdgter Ausdruckswerte” 
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to murderous cannibalism’”- and so achieve a distance between 
the object of depiction. The transformation however never 
quite completely delimits the power so contained. The tension 
between “phobic energies” and the form-giving will of the artist 
is still evident in the movement that is confined in the figure. 
Warburg calls such images Pathosformeln (pathos formulae), 
in his own words “superlatives of passionately moving gestural 
expressions from antiquity”.® The term in itself denotes the 
contradicting forces at work: the pathos, the transitory moment 
of strong affect, and the formula, the form through which the 
affect becomes enduring. *Didi-Huberman eloquently describes 
the pathos formula with reference to what Warburg calls the 
“dialectics of the monster”: 


To Warburg’s mind, this is the fundamental and ‘uncanny duality’ 
[unheimliche Doppelheit] of all cultural facts: the logic they give 
rise to allows the chaos they combat to overflow; the beauty they 
invent lets the horror they suppress burst through; the freedom 
they promote leaves the constraining drives they try to break 
alive.!° (Didi-Huberman 2002: 286) 


This is the reason why Warburg calls the Mnemosyne-Project 
not an inquiry into cultural memory, but a “ghost story for 
adults” (quoted in Michaud 1998: 260). The static image of 
antiquity, famously characterised by Winckelmann more than 
hundred years earlier as “noble simplicity and quiet grandeur’, is 
rendered dynamic by Warburg’s attention to convulsive gestures 
and depictions of violence. Annoyed and disillusioned by what 


8 “Superlative leidenschaftlich bewegter Gebaerdensprache der Antike”, Warburg in a 


letter to Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, quoted in Kany (1987: 169). 

° See Salvatore Settis for a less stunted account (1997). 

10 “Telle fut, aux yeux de Warburg, la fondamentale et ‘inqietante dualite’ (unheimliche 
Doppelheit) de tous les faits de culture: la logique qu’ils font surgir laisse aussi 
deborder le chaos qu’ils combattent; la beaute qu’ils inventent laisse aussi poindre 
Vhorreur qu’ils refoulent; la liberte qu’ils promeuvent laisse vivantes les contraintes 
pulsionelles qu’ils tentent de briser” (Didi-Huberman 2002: 286) 
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he called “aesthetisizing art history” (quoted in Gombrich 
1981: 118), Warburg later writes in the introduction to the 
Mnemosyne-Atlas: 


May those who want take satisfaction in the flora of the pleasantly 
smelling and most beautiful plants, a plant physiology of the 
circulation and the rising of the sap cannot be developed from 
it, for such is only disclosed to those who examine the life in the 
subterranean root system.! 


With this proto-rhizomatic formulation, Warburg enables a 
notion of time that allows the endurance of the past as a form- 
giving agency and that takes seriously the “life” that survives. “Du 
lebst und thust mir nichts” [You are alive and you don’t hurt me]:"” 
this motto for a planned but never achieved “Fragments for a 
Pragmatic Science of Expression’ illustrates the distancing space- 
creating act of figuration and the forces it contains. To depict the 
monster is to de-toxify it [Entgiftung] without rendering it unable 
to affect us strongly. Unlike Tylor, who speaks of the preferable 
vivisection of dead artifacts and who ultimately emphasises the 
difference between primitive culture and civilization -in spite of 
having put them on the same trajectory- Warburg is much more 
aware of the frailty of civilisation, through both his experience 
of the First World War and his post-war mental illness. While 
Tylor is strongly invested in fortifying the distinctions his own 
theory of revivials undermines -something we can understand 
in Warburgian terms as “Abwehrgeste’”, a gesture of defense- 
Warburg’s experiences among the Hopi in New Mexico and his 
later visitation of this material suggests that he understood the 


11 Mag wer will sich mit einer Flora der wohlriechenden und schénsten Pflanzen 
begniigen, eine Pflanzenphysiologie des Kreislaufs und des Saftesteigens kann sich 
aus ihr nicht entwickeln, denn diese erschlief$t sich nur dem, der das Leben im 
unterirdischen Wurzelwerk untersucht.” 

12 Tn light of the dialectical notion of the image a more accurate translation would be “You 
are alive and yet don’t hurt me” (see also Fehrenbach 2010: 124). 
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Kachina dances and the serpent ritual as attempts to master the 
forces of nature, both the external threat to existence and the 
internal threat that affect poses to the ego. In a revealing letter 
drafted at the psychiatric sanatorium Bellevue in Kreuzlingen, 
Warburg adamantly states that the lecture on the serpent ritual 
is by no means to be taken as a presentation of “the ‘results’ of 
a supposedly superior knowledge or science, but rather as the 
desperate confessions of someone seeking redemption [...].” He 
continues “I also do not want the slightest trace of blasphemous 
pseudoscience to be found in this comparative search for the 
eternally constant Indianness within the helpless human soul“ 
(quoted in Michaud 2004: 296). 


The diasynchronicity of development counterbalances the 
synchronicity of the layers of the psyche. The survival, like the 
pathos formula, allows access to psychic time that unbalances 
the linear arrow of progress. As Michaud has pointed out (1998), 
to read ‘expression’ [Ausdruck] as expression of individuality 
would bea mistake: Mnemosyne in a way illustrates expressivity 
without subjectivity or before expressivity, a notion of affect 
that anticipates many of the theoretical tenets of contemporary 
affect theory. The different place that Tylor and Warburg accord 
to individual agency is symptomatic for the way they understand 
themselves vis-a-vis their subject matter: while anthropology 
has become known in his day as “Mr. Tylor’s science”, putting a 
rational subjectin control, Warburg’s delineation ofa programme 
remains, in his own words, “a science without a name”. 


IV 


Both the image-object™ that returns and the image-object that 
remains, then, are ways of understanding the time signature of 


13 Quoted in Risthaus 2016: 43. 
4 T use “image-object” rather than just “image” to emphasise the independent existence 
of the image, both in a material and medial sense. 
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the monster as surviving affective charge. But while the notion 
of repressed trauma turns the film monster appearing on the 
screen into another screen on to which we project our fears, the 
notion of afterlife or survival allows for an understanding of the 
monster as truly dialectical figure that always exists in excess of 
signification, both curse and the cure. Godzilla keeps returning, 
but as he does so his location shifts: a survival of an earlier 
affective charge, he sinks to the children’s toy box and becomes 
a friendly presence, a domesticated threat. It seems that with 
each return the image-object or pathos formula of Godzilla is 
‘bound’ into a new context that however never quite manages 
to erase the threat, only to displace it, from the big screen to the 
small screen, from the darkness of the horror film to the brightly 
lit children’s playroom. 


Attempts to return Godzilla to its serious origins are futile, 
unless they reestablish a connection to the power that has 
shaped the monster as a container of itself. The universally 
panned 1998 Hollywood attempt at introducing Godzilla to 
New York’ failed precisely because Godzilla was essentially 
depicted as a velociraptor, a quick-legged dinosaur popularized 
by the film “Jurassic Park”, that tries to hide in the streets of New 
York. Godzilla’s awakening in this hackneyed version is blamed 
on the French and their nuclear tests in French Polynesia. The 
2014 “Godzilla” reboot by Legendary Pictures restored the 
connection of the hybrid nature of Godzilla’s power to both force 
of nature and as nuclear creation, albeit with a twist: instead 
of being awakened and transformed by US nuclear tests as was 
the original 1954 Gojira, the 2014 film contends that Godzilla 
appears spontaneously and that US nuclear tests were actually 
attempts by the US military to destroy the threat. As Tsutsui 
argues, this reimagining of the raison-d’étre of the monster paves 
the way for the complete Americanization of Godzilla (Tsutsui 
2014), expressed in the news headline briefly visible at the end 


1S TriStar produced and directed by Roland Emmerich. 
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of the film “King of the Monsters - Savior of Our City” (the city 
being San Francisco). 


The affective charge the monster bears is given symbolic 
expression in the films by referring to radiation that the monster 
both contains and emits. It is literally that which gives the 
monster their ‘supernatural’ energy and also that which makes 
them transcend the merely biological. The monster renders 
ambiguous the boundary between life and death because it 
inverses the natural order of things: it is paradoxically the forces 
of death that animate the monster. This becomes obvious when 
we look at the popular anatomical diagrams of kaiju by “monster 
professor” Otomo Shdji, that delighted children in the late 60s 
when they appeared as ‘Kaiji Zukan” (Monster Field Guide).'° 
The inner workings of these monsters shows them to be 
embodiments of pure belligerence. All their organs are weapons 
and bear no relation to biological survival or reproduction. 
Procreation would be too much on the side of life. Even in the 
1967 “Son of Godzilla” the relationship between “Minira” and 
Godzilla is never made clear in spite of the English title. In 
the 2014 American version of Godzilla on the other hand, his 
“motivation” is explained in purely evolutionary and therefore 
biological terms: Godzilla is not a heroic defender of humanity, 
but genetically programmed to kill the MUTOs (an acronym for 
Massive Unidentified Terrestrial Organism). The hubris-nemesis 
scheme is thus replaced by genetic determinism. 


Contrary to this American appropriation, the 2016 Japanese 
reboot of the series, Shin-Gojira (New Godzilla)'’ returns to a 
more mysterious monster by having Gojira mutate and assume 
different forms and abilities during the movie, caused by the 
creature’s consumption of radioactive waste in Tokyo bay. When 
announcing the film, Anno stated that the “shin” (written in 


16 Crown prince Naruhito is said to have spent his very first allowance to procure this 
oeuvre. 
17 Produced by Toho studios and directed by Anno Hideaki and Higuchi Shinji 
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katakana) could be interpreted as new (#f), true (E) or God 
(##) (Sponichi 2015, 9. 231°). This purposefully ambiguous 
designation has fuelled fan speculation for over a year before the 
release of the film. Is ‘New Gojira’ a nod to the idea of a reboot 
of the series, in a film that for the first time in the history of the 
series does not refer to what happened in the original film? Is 
‘True Godzilla’ a subtly cast aspersion on the American Godzilla? 
Is ‘God Godzilla’ a return to the vengeful souls of the fallen soldiers 
that were said to manifest in the original 1954 Gojira? The main 
tension of the film is between the almost comically inept reaction 
of the Japanese government and the quick evolution of Godzilla. 
Interestingly, the scenes of destruction -a wave of boats caught 
in Gojira’s approach, the wake of destruction in his trail- bear a 
strong resemblance to the destruction left by the tsunami after 
the earthquake on March 11, 2011. This impression is reinforced 
to the radioactivity that remains after Godzilla’s rampage, the 
scenes at shelters and the way that one of the cabinet’s first 
reactions is to change from their black business suits into 
blue ‘emergency’ suits. But there are two very short, almost 
subliminal images that interrupt the flow of the narrative and 
the evocation of recent images of destruction. An image of the 
gutted atomic dome in Hiroshima followed by the one-legged 
tori of Sanno shrine in Nagasaki, both immediately recognisable 
due to their iconic status. It is these flash images, seemingly out 
of context, that recharge the original connection of Godzilla to 
the nuclear bombs, in spite of the narrative’s amnesia regarding 
earlier Godzilla outings. It is as if even in a self-contained reboot 
the original connection to the nuclear bomb is breaking through 
in the form of traumatic flashbacks from outside of the film. 
Tellingly, itis not Godzilla’s radiation that triggers the flashbacks, 
but the threat of a third thermonuclear bomb dropped this time 
on Tokyo by the Americans, who will stop at nothing to contain 


18 http://www.sponichi.co.jp /entertainment/news/2015/09/23/kiji/K201509230111 
87800.html 
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the threat - echoing the morally dubious but in the U.S. widely 
accepted argument that the nuclear bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki saved the lives of thousands of soldiers. The New 
Gojira shares with the old Gojira the displacement of agency and 
the object of fear, but the earlier denouements are forgotten: it 
is as if they never happened. Only the monster that has become 
unstuck in time remains and returns - an old haunting in a new 
context. 


V 


That which survives need not have been alive in the first place. 
Godzilla starts out as an almost supernatural personification 
of wrath, but is quickly turned into a more manageable and 
familiar monster. But there are other instances of afterlife that 
are animated by different forces than the biological. If Godzilla 
is the live monster that returns, then the battleship Yamato is 
the inanimate thing whose remains return, the technological 
sublime in a ghostly form. The largest battleship to ever roam the 
seas, the Yamato was the crowning achievement of the Japanese 
Navy. Built from 1937 to 41 with the intention to dwarf the 
American North Carolina-class battleships, it was 263 meters 
long, displaced over 71,000 tons when fully loaded, and sported a 
crew of 2750 sailors (Nagasawa 2007: 82). (See Fig.1) It was the 
flagship of the Japanese navy until 1943, when it was replaced as 
such by its slightly smaller sister ship Musashi. Although hailed 
as a symbol of naval power and might, the Yamato was already 
a military anachronism when it was launched in 1940. Aircraft 
carriers and fighter plane dominated the battles in the Pacific and 
huge battleships were no match for air-to-water attacks. Named 
after the historical heartland of Japanese civilization, the Yamato 
only engaged the American navy once, on October 25 , 1944, 
in the Battle of Samar; otherwise she was used as a transport 
ship, sometimes even derided as “Hotel Yamato” by the crews of 
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Fig. 1: Poster of the anime “Space Battleship Yamato” 
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battle-tested destroyers.’? On the 7" of April 1945 the Yamato 
was sent on a suicide mission (Operation Ten-go) to beach 
herself at Hagushi and fight as a shore battery until destroyed 
(Yoshida and Hara 2005: 260). Intercepted by American fighters, 
she sank after being hit by more than 20 bombs and torpedoes. 
Only 269 crewmen survived (Yoshida 1972: 176). 


But the Yamato was far from sunk in popular imagination. 
In many ways, the secrecy surrounding its construction and 
the suppression by the GHQ of the memoirs of one of the few 
survivors, Yoshida Mitsuru’s “Requiem for Battleship Yamato”, 
created ideal conditions for its mythologization. In 1974 she 
was resurrected in one of the pioneering works of anime: Uchu 
Senkan Yamato (= Bile -V Y /)2° by Nishizaki Yoshinobu and 
Matsumoto Leiji. The narrative is set in the year 2199. After an 
alien race, the Gamilas, destroyed the earth’s surface with nuclear 
weapons, the surviving humans seek shelter in underground 
cities. A secret message from the mysterious planet of Iskandar 
contains the promise of a remedy against radioactive contagion 
and plans to build a ship that can travel faster than the speed of 
light. During a rescue mission, the wreck of the battleship Yamato 
is found at the bottom of the now dried-up ocean and is rebuilt 
as a space battleship in order to travel to Iskandar and retrieve 
the “cosmo cleaner” and save the earth from radiation. Equipped 
with the ultimate weapon, the wave-motion gun, the Yamato sets 
out (again) on a perilous journey across the galaxy and in the 
end succeeds in saving humanity and destroying Gamilon, the 
home planet of the Gamilas. 


Although the storylines are very different, both Godzilla and 


1° The Yamato boasted un-military luxuries such as air-conditioning and individual beds 
instead of hammocks for crewmen (NHK Shuzai-han 2013: 42-44). It is also possible 
that it is an allusion to the Yamato hotel chain run by the South Manchurian Railway as 
colonial business. 

20 “Space Battleship Yamato”, the “Yamato” is written in katakana rather than in kanji 
suggesting a certain distance and the possibility for a meta-reading. The series was 
originally broadcast in the U.S. as “Starblazers”. 
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Space Battleship Yamato draw their energy from a traumatic 
memory of war-time loss. Both are animated by the deadly 
force that led to the Japanese surrender: Godzilla is woken by 
the nuclear blast and destroys Tokyo with his nuclear breath; 
the space battleship Yamato’s faster-than-light engine is also its 
main weapon, the wave-motion gun. The Janus-face of nuclear 
energy that is conspicuous in Tetsuwan Atomu (Gygi 2016), 
is implicitly elaborated and augmented in Space Battleship 
Yamato by adding the dramatic plot element that the Yamato 
is defenseless for a few moments before the wave motion gun 
is fired. While Godzilla returns to Japan again and again, the 
re-imagined Yamato is trapped in a seemingly endless cycle of 
sinkings and resurrections. Although each story line starts with 
the “resurrection” of the Yamato found on the ocean floor, the 
endings are more varied: self-sacrifice and survival are two 
possibilities leading to alternative universes. But no matter 
which narrative arc, the visual and emotional core is the rising 
of the ship itself: sometimes breaking through a cover of earth 
(the original anime series), sometimes from under water (& 5 
(25 EB ell Vv bh BE OHK-E 7% Farewell to Space Battleship 
Yamato 1978), sometimes from under ice (4 HT 'RHR-V vb 
(2 ihim Space Battleship Yamato: Resurrection 2009), usually 
accompanied by Miyagawa Hiroshi’s iconic theme tune. In an 
interview with Tim Eldred in 2010, co-creator Matsumoto Leiji 
remembers that he asked the composer to write something 
akin to the 2" movement of Beethoven’s third symphony.”! 
What he does not mention is that this movement bears the title 
“funeral march/adagio assai”. Although the musical result is 
quite different, the first anime series started with a somber a 
capella male choir singing the opening lines “saraba chikyu yo” 
(Goodbye Earth). Inthe more recent films the ‘resurrection motif’ 


21 http://ourstarblazers.com/vault/39 / accessed May 2016. In the interview, Matsumoto 
also confirms that the Shinsengumi was an important visual inspiration for Space 
Battleship Yamato. 
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is followed by the same somber yet hopeful march.”? Scenes of 
the sinking of Yamato are dramatically extended to last several 
minutes and usually mark the end of the film/episode. This 
repetition of death/resurrection is akin to the Freudian “fort/ 
da”, the compulsive repetition of which allows the child to cope 
with the threat of the absence of the mother by pretending that 
the child is in control. If Godzilla returns as the suppressed war 
memory, then the compulsive repetition dramatized in Yamato 
is the signature of the trauma of war defeat. The undead of war 
are no longer soldiers or civilians slaughtered in meaningless 
battle, but animated machines of war. In the films, the Yamato 
is often treated and addressed as a character in its own right, a 
character furthermore whose history extends all the way back 
to the original battleship Yamato. The blurb on the poster for 
the Final Yamato (1983) reads “Goodbye Yamato, Rest in peace, 
you won’t be woken up again””? and in the last minutes of the 
feature length anime, Captain Okita, who pilots the ship on 
its last suicide mission into a frontal collision with the enemy, 
addresses the ship with the following words: “You have been a 
faithful companion for a long time, Yamato. I wanted to bring you 
back to the ocean floor near Bogasaki’,* but it seems this is no 
longer possible. Forgive me!” *° The Yamato here not only appears 
as an animate being, but also as an entity not belonging to Japan 
or the future home of humanity, but to the bottom of the sea. In 
a sense this is an admission that the Yamato is a machine ghost 
that was reawakened to fight another day. 


A further indication of the traumatic signature of the Yamato 


22 Incidentally also a favorite of the various Self-defense force marching bands, if youtube 
is to be believed. 

8 &blIEVe hI, SHOIIRN, HE LHC SENSI ERS 

24 The place where the Yamato sank and where the remains were discovered in 1984 
under 340meters of water. 

5 TRV CBRE, VV bh. BH HOH 7 tht OMPEITONIERLTE YD 
WA, FIBWDALIE, PUTS AKL) SHY ~ bh Seiftifi Final Yamato 
1983 
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is the way the core scenes of rising and sinking have thrown the 
narrative off its linear timeline. As Ashbaugh observes: 


[i]n the many Yamato television and movie sequels, the ship and/ 
or crew are often destroyed or killed, only to achieve victory in 
the end. However, the next time a television show or movie with 
Yamato is released, nothing is wrong with the ship and oftentimes 
dead characters return from the grave to fight anew. (Ashbaugh 
2010: 340) 


This does not only apply to the sequels but also to the original 
time line that reappears in different guises, as live-action film 
in 2010 (Toho) and as rebooted anime series in 2012 (Space 
Battleship Yamato 2199). Posadas explains this with reference 
to the history of the anime’s production that in many ways 
anticipated fan-participation. When the Yamato was destroyed 
at the end of “Farewell, Yamato” it was the outcry of fans that 
lead to an undoing of the self-sacrifice of the Yamato (Posadas 
2014: 335). He argues that SF anime has a distinct relationship 
to the world it creates, that is predetermined by a large science 
fiction meta-text rather than a narrowly conceived notion of 
historical memory. Along with Otsuka Eiji, he contends that: 


Audiences of anime attempt to apprehend the totality of a 
narrative world through their instantiation in a multiplicity of 
narrative fragments across media forms. Each episode, each text 
does not exist in isolation as a coherent narrative in itself, but 
instead functions as an iteration that offers an access point to a 
larger grand-narrative that [Otsuka] calls ‘a worldview’ [sekaikan] 
that exists in the background, unified through the recognition 
of consistent character images and designs, thus shifting the 
emphasis of consumption from narratives to worlds, with specific 
characters as nodal points for apprehending these expansive and 
immersive fictional universes. (2014: 333) 


I would however argue that while there are themes in Space 
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Battleship Yamato that clearly belong to the much longer tradition 
of science fiction both in Japan and abroad (space exploration, 
the unknown, encounters with foreign cultures, themes which 
Posadas subsumes under the topic of the “colonial gaze”), the 
particular emotional charge the Yamato has is derived from the 
displacement ofits historical origin. Contrary to the notion of the 
totality of an imagined world, I would argue that it is the pathos 
formula of the rising and sinking ship that calls into being the 
narrative, not the other way around, a point of view closer but not 
identical to Azuma Hiroki’s suggestion of database consumption 
that eschews the traditional conventions of narrative altogether 
(2001). 

The undoing of death and damage and its repetition is at the 
very heart of the narrative, both within its world -the Yamato 
recovers the Cosmo cleaner to “undo” the radioactive damage 
caused by the Gamilas- and outside of it - the fans scandalized 
by the ‘death’ of the hero (that is, the Yamato itself) who 
successfully rally to petition the producer to redraw the timeline. 
I do not mean to say that the burgeoning subculture of fandom 
that emerged cannot be understood on its own terms, but would 
like to point out the ways in which consuming narratives and the 
aesthetics of manga and anime itself were the product of a post- 
war period trying to come to terms with the legacy of trauma, a 
point made by Murakami (2001) about the defeat in the Pacific 
war and by Sawaragi about both the end of the war and the 
defeat of the citizen movements in 1960s (2005). 


More attuned to the conflicting legacy of historical war 
experience and its displacements is Mizuno Hiromi’s gender- 
sensitive interpretation (2007). Contrary to Ashbaugh’s 
somewhat simplistic reading of Yamato as glorifying “the military 
and the men who fought and died for Japan in terms consonant with 
contemporary right-wing nationalism” (Ashbaugh 2010: 329), 
Mizuno reads Yamato as a cold-war text that has to negotiate 
between the desire to undo history and reinstall Japanese 
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masculinity and the conflicting desire for constitutional pacifism, 
embodied in article 9 of the Japanese constitution. Defeated by 
the U.S., Japan as a nation is emasculated and adopts pacificsm, 
an ideology which is coded as feminine. Undoing history is 
achieved through a series of displacements: the contested past 
becomes the open future in the anime. The Yamato in spite of 
its all Japanese crew represents the last hope for the whole of 
humanity. The choice of names suggests a continuity with feudal 
Japan rather than with the more problematic aggression of 
the militaristic regime. The main engineer is called Tokugawa, 
the executive officer Kodai (literally “ancient time”), and the 
Captain shares his surname, Okita, with a famous leader of the 
Shinsengumi who killed anti-Tokugawa revolutionaries (Mizuno 
2007: 108). The depiction of the blue-skinned adversaries and 
their clearly German sounding names (Dessler, Shultz, Gantz) 
distances Japan from the alliance with Nazi Germany and 
recalibrates its political position in the context of the realpolitik 
of the cold-war years (See also Mori 2006). Unsurprisingly, the 
contradictory relationship with the U.S. since 1945 is omitted 
altogether.”° Although I concur with her analysis of the shifts 
that allow the Yamato to rewrite history, her conclusion that 
Yamato is “the ultimate fantasy of postwar Japan, a wish fulfilling 
rewriting of the history that takes place in distant future and 
space” (2007:109) is only possible because her interpretation is 
focused on the condensed feature length version of the original 
series, released in 1977. What she fails to account for is that the 
wish fulfilling fantasy is destroyed every single time. When the 
crew of the Yamato realize that they have destroyed the planet 
of the Gamilas, they feel remorse and Kodai famously utters 
the words “victory feels like ashes”.?” When in the alternative 


26 While Ashbaugh contrasts Yamato with the Gundam universe, in which he sees a more 
sustained criticism of the Japanese empire, Mizuno uses Chinmoku no Kantai (Silent 
Service) as foil to Yamato, where the U.S. are featured prominently (see also Napier 
2005). 

27 Somewhat less poetically in the original Japanese: [WH4llP.. 7 YCHIBS AI. 
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storyline the Yamato is destroyed, sacrificial logic takes over, in 
which the loss of the ship binds future generations to the self- 
sacrifice of the crew. Several new series were planned, including 
five feature-length productions, in the last of which the Yamato 
again sacrifices herself by blocking a Galactic tidal wave directed 
at earth by yet another enemy. It was however never realised 
due to copyright conflicts between Nishizaki and Matsumoto. 


Phyrric victory versus sacrificial logic: The contradiction 
cannot be resolved, and this is what propels the Yamato as an 
embodiment of trauma. Although the Yamato is not depicted 
as a ghostly presence in and of itself, the fact that it cannot die 
and remains unredeemed is clear from the different conflicting 
timelines that lead to a compulsive repetition.”® 


VI 


“Wegen der Antinomie in ihrem Inneren entspricht Zeit nicht nur 
dem konventionellen Bild eines Flusses, sondern muss ebenso als 
eine dem nicht entsprechenden Vorstellung zu denken sein. Wir 
leben in einem Katarakt der Zeiten.””° 


Siegfried Kracauer 


Putting the youthful and sometimes tempestuous Kodai at the heart of the narrative 
allows for a further distancing: as Eldad Nakar (2003) has shown with reference to 
popular depictions of fighting pilots in the manga of the 1950s, the young pilots were 
portrayed as innocent and pure, but commanded by evil and corrupted seniors. 

28 Space Battleship Yamato is of course not the only popular culture product that draws 
from the same pathos formula of the sinking ship. Several films have taken up the 
story of the Yamato, most recently the live-action film Otokotachi no Yamato (2005, 
directed by Sato Junya). See Gerow 2011 for an analysis of the trauma-related content. 
Battleships as image-objects have attracted the attention of commercial producers, 
leading to the production of games such as Kan-Kore (“fleet collection”) and the 
anime series “Arpeggio of Blue Steel”, in which battleships from the Pacific War are 
anthropomorphized as girls in frills. 

2° “Because of the antinomy on its inside, time should be thinkable in different concepts 
than the conventional image of the flow of a river. We live in a cataract of times.” 
(Kracauer 1971: 186) 
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The art historian and critic Sawaragi Noi has argued that postwar 
Japanese art history has suppressed the memory of war paintings, 
an official form of national art the most well-known Japanese 
artists were impelled -often willingly, sometimes coerced- to 
participate in. This celebration of Japanese militarism was 
extinguished from artists’ oeuvres, with the result that images 
of cruelty and violence ‘sank’ to the level of the “subcultural 
imagination” of manga, anime and B-movies (Sawaragi 2002: 
388). In other words, what we see in the often violent depictions 
in anime and manga are survivals of earlier images of war 
that were repressed by the mainstream. Precisely because the 
postwar amnesia concerning war and wartime aggression was 
so profound, some image-objects gained a saliency that made 
them powerful beyond their immediate contexts. Those who try 
to fix the meaning by assigning pacifist or militaristic motives to 
Space Battleship Yamato’s creators (for example Takekawa 2012) 
underestimate the autonomous mnemonic forces contained 
in an object-image such as the Yamato. These forces always 
exceed signification and give the object-image the power to re- 
embed itself in new contexts. Space Battleship Yamato is thus 
not a narrative that uses some tropes from World War II, but an 
attempt to master its object-image by binding it into a narrative 
and making it ‘productive’ of meaning. However, such attempts 
at narrative binding can never entirely neutralize the energetic 
charge that the image-object as pathos formula contains. That is 
why a content analysis that aims for the ‘meaning’ of a narrative 
cannot provide an explanation for the enduring popularity of 
either Godzilla or Space Battleship Yamato. Both the monster 
and the image-object of the battleship cannot be contained by 
their media context, because their referent is always outside the 
narrative and haunts every attempt at fixation. Models of media 
who distinguish between the internal logic of a media products 
and external, usually commercial motives for one product 
to occupy several platforms fail to address the fact that it is 
precisely in the return of the image-object that capitalism and 
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what the Germans call Vergangenheitsbewdltigung*® dovetail 
and reinforce each other. The compulsive repetition becomes 
productive here: further displacement means more products, 
more versions, without any final closure. 


Methodologically this means that the analytical distinction 
between an image-object and its context becomes less clear- 
cut: affectively charged image-objects have the power to burst 
through particular contexts and to collapse historical horizons. 
The affectively charged image-object is never just of its time, as 
material and medial artefact it is also always cotemporaneous. I 
would argue that a science of the image/medium that considers 
images to be mere products expressive of particular contexts 
obfuscates the particular power of image-objects to disturb the 
smooth flow of time. Image-objects stick out of the proverbial 
river of time Kracauer alludes to, and from there can erupt into 
the present. As Warburg said: they are alive, yet they cannot 
hurt me. 
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Abstract 


This essay turns to an anthropology of science and technology to propose that 
elite athletes, such as those who will compete in 2020 at the Tokyo Olympic 
and Paralympic Games must be conceptualized as bio-technological entities. 
For well over a century, modern sports, its participants, spectators, organizers, 
and commentators, have tried strenuously but unsuccessfully to define and 
defend strict categorical differences among the athletes. These debates have 
ontological, governance, engineering, and ethical dimensions. Drawing on the 
controversies over performance disability and sex assignment, I show that a 
distinction of the human and non-human, the natural and the technological, 
is unsustainable in assessing sports and that the elite athlete is always 
necessarily constructed by human qualities and technological elements. 
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The 2020 Summer Olympic Games will open in Tokyo on July 
24 and conclude three weeks later on August 9 of that year. 
Immediately following, on August 25, the 2020 Summer 
Paralympic Games will open, using many of the same venues. 
The Paralympics are generally treated as a condescending 
afterthought to the Olympic games themselves, but in recent 
decades, the International Olympic Committee (IOC) has been 
bringing the Paralympics into an ever-closer embrace. This 
is not only a matter of institutional sponsorship but it is also 
raising some basic ontological and policy questions about 
the meanings (and meaningfulness) of being abled and being 
disabled in sports performance. This in turn raises provocative 
issues about the permeable lines between the natural (the 
human body) and the technological (that which might assist the 
body performing sports). That is my topic for this essay, which 
takes the perspective of the anthropologist. 


The Paralympics began as a small competition organized 
by an English doctor in 1948 for wounded British veterans of 
World War II. The first official Paralympic Games, no longer open 
solely to war veterans, was held in Rome in 1960, attracting 400 
athletes from 23 countries, competing in a range of sports. Since 
1960, the Paralympic Games have taken place in the same year as 
the Olympic Games. They were initially open only to athletes in 
wheelchairs; at the 1976 Summer Games, athletes with different 
disabilities were included for the first time. Paralympics athletes 
are categorized both by event and by type of disability, including 
impaired muscle power (e.g. paraplegia and quadriplegia, 
muscular dystrophy, spina bifida), impaired passive range of 
movement, limb deficiency, leg length difference, short stature, 
hypertonia, ataxia, athetosis, vision impairment and intellectual 
impairment. Interestingly, some athletes without a disability 
also compete at the Paralympics; the sighted guides for athletes 
with a visual impairment are such a close and essential part of 
the competition that the athlete with visual impairment and 
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the guide are considered a team, and both athletes are medal 
candidates! 


Since 1988, Winter and Summer Paralympic Games have 
been held almost immediately following the respective Olympic 
Games. All Paralympic Games are governed by the International 
Paralympic Committee (IPC), which now coordinates closely 
with the IOC. Nonetheless, the Paralympic Games continue 
to be largely overlooked by spectators and world media alike 
and seriously underfunded by the host city, which is generally 
over budget for the Olympic Games themselves. The Rio 2016 
Paralympic Games, for instance, suffered a serious shortfall of 
promised travel subsidies, scheduled event venues, logistical 
support, and income-generating media coverage. 


However, it is entirely possible that the 2020 Tokyo 
Paralympics will gain a significantly higher profile than previous 
Paralympics, at least within Japan itself. This has less to do with 
the sporting event itself and much more to do with the drive 
by activists and government authorities as well to make Tokyo 
more accessible. Tokyo has a wide reputation a one of the world’s 
most handicap-inaccessible global cities - from transportation to 
building access to the narrow roads, obstructing utility poles, and 
a general public indifference to the needs of these populations. 
These controversies are forcing (enabling) ever more public 
debates about public responsibility for accessibility and the 
nature of the abled and disabled body. Even the new Tokyo 
Metropolitan Governor Koike Yuriko has been forceful about 
using the upcoming 2020 Games to push for a re-engineering of 
Tokyo’s infrastructure towards accessibility. 


That is my entry point here: how sports, which seemingly are 
so centrally about superiority and clarity -the strongest, fastest 
bodies engaged in clear-cut struggles to win or lose- actually 
raise pointed questions about the nature of such distinctions. 
There is much more at stake at Tokyo 2020 than the pursuit of 
gold medals. 
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Let us begin by reflecting on four images that depict realms of 
competitive elite sports. In Figure 1, an equestrian rider at the 
2016 Rio Olympics guides his horse over a jump in the dressage 
event. In Figure 2, Olympic skier Ove Karlsen curves around 
a sharp turn on the 2014 Olympic slalom course. In Figure 3, 
Daniel Lowe competes in the air rifle event at the Rio Olympics, 
and in Figure 4, the Japanese single-leg amputee and Paralympic 
champion Sato Keita competes in a 100 meter-sprint with his 
racing prosthesis. 


Taken together, these images raise a common question: in 
such elite sports, where does the “natural” performing and 
competing body end and where does the equipment that enables 
this performance/competition begin? Or in other words, who 
is the athlete in these competitions? In an equestrian event, 
for instance, is it the horse or is it the rider or is it even the 
cyborgian bonded pair? In slalom skiing, should we consider the 
skis and poles to be a skier’s equipment or an extension of his/ 
her body limbs? Does ski “equipment” really begin at the soles of 
the feet, or, with feet encased in knee-high boots, body wrapped 
in aerodynamic sheathing, hands grasping fiber poles, lungs 
trained with hours of oxygen tents, is an elite skier really the 
interpenetration of materials technology and human body? 


In shooting events, does “equipment” really begin at the tips 
of the fingers and the outer filament of the eye? Is it not the 
assemblage of body and rifle that dispatches the bullet towards 
the target? And in Paralympic track events, does the leg end at 
the stub and begin with the prosthesis? Or is Sato really running 
with rather than on his “artificial” leg? 


In their “Call for Papers” that inspired the 2015 JAWS meetings 
at Bogazici University, Dr. Cornelia Reiher and Dr. Cosima Wagner, 
the conference organizers, posed two very significant questions 
as arubric for our meetings: 


“1. How are (concepts of) technology and nature constructed, 
negotiated and translated into practices, and how is the 
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Fig.1: Equestrian horse and rider at 2016 Olympics Games (All images are licensed for 
publication under Creative Commons Attribution 3.0) 


» 


Fig.2: Olympic skier Ove Karlsen 
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Fig.4: Sato Keita (on left) in 100-meter dash. 
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relationship between thetwo imagined, discussed and challenged 
in Japan? 
“2.Whatcan anthropological research on nature and technology 


contribute to our understanding of Japan?” (Reiher and Wagner 
2015:1) 


Sport is one of the very largest sectors of the world economy, 
it produces the biggest mega-events on the globe, and it plays 
an oversized and often inflammatory role in shaping nationalist 
fervor, collective identities, gender ideologies, and more. Thus it 
is very curious that sport is so underutilized as a field of social 
analysis. This is true for our exploration of the shifting, permeable 
lines between the natural and the technological that were 
highlighted at the 2015 JAWS conference. In this essay, I want 
to suggest several ways in which analysis of sports can help us 
make headway with these questions. In particular, I propose that 
anthropology, drawing on insights from science and technology 
studies (STS), can contribute to sport studies in formulating the 
elite athlete as a “bio-technological entity.” The sporting body 
is inseparable from its genetic endowments and enhancements, 
its endocrinology characteristics and supplements, its surgical 
interventions, and its mechanical supports. Conceiving of it 
as a bio-technological entity acknowledges that we can never 
clearly distinguish between the “naturally” human and the 
“technologically” enhanced, and we must find grounds for 
equitable sports performances elsewhere. 


Sport as quintessentially modern and subversively anti-modern 


Modern sports, we must appreciate at the outset, are inherently 
paradoxical. The ludic sporting impulse may be near-universal 
across human experience but the highly organized, rule-governed 
spectator and mass participation sports characteristic of the 20" 
century had their origins in the mid- to late-19" century (soccer, 
baseball, rowing, etc.) in a few Western countries, notably in Great 
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Britain and the United States. What set these sports apart and 
marked them as modernis that they came to express a fundamental 
quality of the modern condition - the imperative to define and 
defend firm boundaries of clear categorical distinctions. 


What do I mean by this? Between Spencer and Marx and 
Foucault and Bourdieu, with Durkheim, Weber, Parsons, 
Habermas, and many others in between, there have been multiple 
grand narratives of modernity - what it is and how it operates. 
But across all of them, I would argue, is a common insight 
that fundamental to the modern social order is the drawing of 
distinctions, often absolute binaries, as: 


e between reason and faith 

e between mind and body 

e between polity and economy 
e between public and private 

e between work and leisure 

e between male and female 


e between nature and culture 


Such binaries underpin a modern societal order of 
autonomous individuals and independently sovereign nation- 
states, and they are the basic constituents of modern social 
theory. Of course, such distinctions have deep historical roots 
in Western philosophical and political thought, but the ways in 
which they have been aligned with one another and made so 
central to theorizing is a distinctly modern phenomenon. 


And where do sports come in? Sports have been central 
to developing, demonstrating, and enforcing all of these 
distinctions that underpin modernity by drawing and defending 
absolute lines between work and play, between winning and 
losing, between amateur and professional, between male and 
female, between rules and cheating, between our team and your 
team, between the able and the disabled, and, yes, between the 
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natural and artificial. 


However, paradoxically and simultaneously, sport is 
resolutely anti-modern. Sport is one of those realms of life 
where we have constantly exceeded and elided and questioned 
and transgressed all of the distinctions that we hold to be so 
central to being modern. None of these distinctions has been 
settled or stable, and sport for 150 years has instead been a field 
of debate and contention about what these are and should be. 
Over and over, they have been exposed as politically motivated 
and socially fragile distinctions. It is in this sense that modern 
sport is fundamentally auto-subversive. 


Because sports themselves are contests that determine 
unambiguous winners and losers, because they require clear 
rules, and because they are so public, so ubiquitous, and so 
attractive to the pursuit to profits and pleasure, they are 
especially diagnostic in exploring the nature of the modern 
condition, including the elusive -and illusory- efforts to protect 
the natural from the “unnatural,” the technological. Is Sato Keita, 
the Japanese Paralympic medalist, disabled? Well, having lost a 
leg to disease, he certainly has a physical impairment relative 
to other elite bipedal runners. But is he really disabled if he can 
extend his shorter appendage with a prosthetic that actually 
allows him to compete at a level that begins to equal that of 
“abled” elite runners, whose own technological enhancements 
may include diet supplements, specially commissioned track 
shoes, oxygen-tent training, and surgical repairs of torn tendons 
and joints? Do not these latter enhancements equally question a 
confident distinction between the naturally human athletic body 
and the technologies applied to it? 


“Fem tests” and the shaky line between male and female 


Let us consider another diagnostic controversy that is certain 
to be prominent in the 2020 Games, that of sex determination. 
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Modern sports have always been sex divided; athletes, 
authorities, and audiences have insisted on a firm separation 
of male sports and female sports, with very few exceptions 
(equestrian sport is the rare instance of this). Because women 
were denied any significant opportunity to participate in 
major sports at elite levels in the early decades, this raised few 
complications. However, as the Olympics and other international 
venues began to open to female participation in the 1920s and 
beyond, sport authorities began to police the divide between 
the sexes. Although their intention was clear, the language in 
the sports world is confused -what is often still called “gender 
testing” is actually sex determination- and, more significantly, in 
seventy-five years, sports organizations and the scientists they 
enlist have not been able to develop any reliable method for 
determining sex unambiguously (Caudwell 2010). In the 1950s 
and 1960s, elite women athletes were subjected to demeaning 
public physical inspections by panels of doctors and officials 
and barred when they did not “appear” to have female genitalia. 
Subsequently, “gender verification” (or “fem test”) moved to 
the genetic level, with a Barr body test used in the 1970s and 
1980s, which was the replaced by a polymerase chain reaction 
(PCR) test in the 1990s (Henne 2014). Most recently, global 
sports organizations like the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation (IAAF) have based their rulings on testosterone 
level measurements; a competitor is ruled female only if “her” 
testosterone level does not exceed 10-nanomoles-per-liter 
threshold (Pieper 2016). This continues to produce controversial 
decisions that have challenged Olympic-level runners such as 
Castor Semenya from South Africa and Dutee Chand from India 
(Padawer 2016). In both cases, the athletes were told that they 
would only be certified if they underwent a series of hormone- 
suppressing drugs or have surgery to remove testes and reduce 
and limit their testosterone levels. Complicated litigation and 
embarrassing publicity forced the IAAF to modify its demands, 
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and the whole matter of testosterone levels, their measurements, 
and their regulation remains in the courts and under scientific 
debate (Padawer 2016). It will surely continue to remain a high 
profile issue through the 2020 Tokyo Games, and it is possible 
that the global focus of this multi-sport mega-event may provide 
the venue to finally resolve this longstanding controversy of sex- 
boundary marking. 


Of course, the issue here has never been technology -the 
limits of testing and medical intervention- but the all-too-human 
and fallacious drive to impose an arbitrary binary (male/female, 
so central of modern social theory) ona biological continuum and 
a multivariate genetic and endrocrinological matrix. Sport once 
again, as with notions of bodily disability, has both constructed 
an untenable divide and then created a highly public platform 
for demonstrating its own fragility! 


Four dimensions of contention: Ontology, governance, engineering, 
and ethics 


Moreover, we must also realize that these and many other 
foundational qualities of sport are contested in at least four 
dimensions: ontologically, as subjects of governance, as matters 
of engineering, and as ethical issues. The first of these is the level 
of being. The cases of Semenya and Chand and many others force 
us to confront the question, ontologically, of what is a female in 
the sporting world? Is there a human sex binary, or is it a sex 
spectrum, or even multiple intersecting vectors of sex-coded 
features? Who are these athletes? Within disability studies, there 
are parallel fundamental concerns about the nature of disability; 
scholars in disability studies have persuasively argued that we 
inadequately appreciate the distinction between disability as a 
social construction and impairment as a medical problem (i.e., 
physical differences from bodily norm). Many of them argue that 
Paralympic and other elite sports competitions should better be 
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formulated as sport for the impaired rather than the disabled. 


But these are not just issues of philosophical conceptions 
and theoretical debate. When disability and sex as supposed 
attributes of humans enter the sporting world, they are ultimately 
subjected to jurisdiction, judgment, and jurisprudence. They 
have been taken up within the governance structures of global 
sport. Chand’s case, for example, was brought before the Court 
for Arbitration in Sport, with the IAFF and its lawyers as 
defendants, and Chand’s lawyers as plaintiffs. The Court has 
also heard cases relating to prosthetics and other technological 
equipment. Doping is now monitored by the World Anti-Doping 
Agency (WADA), which is not only contracted by national and 
global sport federations to conduct extensive testing but also 
issues “biological passports” to athletes that contain extensive 
genetic profiles and testing records. 


What is most remarkable about these multiple, overlapping 
structures of sports governance is their autonomy from the 
international order of nation-states. It is profoundly under- 
appreciated that sports have long had the widest and densest 
supranational governance grid of any sector of life, including 
the political and the economic. It is a parallel world of multiple 
levels, powerful authority claims, unaccountable to anything but 
itself - sports organizations abrogate to themselves the power to 
decide athlete citizenship, event host venues, broadcast rights, 
team sponsorship, sportswear copyright, drugging and cheating 
claims, and most other issues elemental to sports. The IOC, FIFA, 
IAAF, and other sports organizations have wider global reach 
and greater executive, legislative, and judicial powers than any 
other transnational or international organizations in politics 
or the economy (exceeding, for instance, the United Nations, 
UNICEF, the World Court, and GATT). 

Beyond governance is a third manifestation of the natural/ 


technological divide in sports. The Semenya and Chand sex- 
determination cases, which produced IAAF rulings to require 
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pharmacological and/or surgical interventions to become 
sporting females, remind us that engineering the body extends 
from materials science to bioengineering, genetic manipulation 
and ahost of other techniques and technologies. Engineering the 
human/extra-human divide is used in sports both to enhance 
competitive advantage (e.g., through new swimsuit fabrics, 
tennis racket strings, and bicycle frames) but also to reduce 
competitive advantage -at least to suppress those advantages 
(like testosterone and running prosthetics) that are deemed 
unfair by sports governing bodies. To further complicate its 
role in sports, engineering the body is equally vital in yet a third 
objective, that of body repair. Knee and elbow surgeries, organ 
transplants, surgeries for artificial implants, and many more 
are rehabilitative by intention - but what is the line between 
returning an athlete to a condition where she can resume her 
previous routines at her previous levels or adding a degree of 
strength or endurance that actually elevates that performance? 

Engineering, thus, opens up into proliferating ethical 
debates about fairness that have characterized modern sports 
since their 19"-century origins. This is the fourth dimension, 
or idiom, by which the human/technological divide is debated 
in the sports world. Amateur or professional, evading the rules 
or breaking the rules, a competition of nations or of individual 
athletes - these and many other fractious matters turn ultimately 
on ethical determinations of fairness. Sport is intrinsically 
competitive, and thus its fundamental ethical concern is equality 
of opportunity, not equality of result. Everyone to the starting 
line, a level playing field, fair play - these are the mantras of 
sports. 


How does the International Paralympic Committee create 
a “fair” sport event with athletes of multiple, incommensurate 
impairments (limbs, sight, intellect, etc.)? Does an “elevated” 
testosterone level (overan arbitrary limit, itshould be added) give 
Dutee Chand an “unfair” advantage (note she was nonetheless 
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not allowed to compete in men’s track!). Enhancement is deemed 
cheating, while regulation is sanctioned. The line may be decided 
through organs of governance; it may be manipulated through 
engineering, and it may provoke ontological ponderings, but the 
decisive standards are ethical. Is it fair - as a sporting event? 


In addition to debates about impaired athletes and 
athlete sex determination, doping will undoubtedly be a major 
controversy in Tokyo in 2020. The World Anti-Doping Agency’s 
Code of Conduct begins with the following preamble: 


Anti-doping programs seek to preserve what is intrinsically 
valuable about sport. The intrinsic value is often referred to as 
‘the spirit of sport’; it is the essence of Olympism; it is how we 
play true. The spirit of sport is the celebration of the human spirit, 
body and mind, and is characterized by the following values: 
ethics, fair play and honesty, health, excellence in performance, 
character and education, fun and joy, teamwork, dedication and 
commitment, respect for rules and laws, respect for self and 
other participants, courage, community and solidarity. Doping is 
fundamentally contrary to the spirit of sport. WADA 2003:7-8) 


This is a longstanding debate. There are always differences 
among athletes, and the ethical debates often turn on the 
distinction between which are the relevant differences that must 
be controlled to insure an equal starting line and which are those 
deemed irrelevant to such conditions. 


The anthropological take: The athlete as “biotechnological entity” 


So what might be an anthropologist’s contribution to all of 
this turmoil in the world of sport and its anxiety over the lines 
between the human athlete and the surrounding and supporting 
and sometimes subverting technology? Our first reaction might 
well be to assert that all such distinctions are so arbitrary and 
so contested and so continuously and easily transgressed that it 
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is futile and illusory to maintain them - as we anthropologists 
have known all along! 


We must be careful about adopting such a smug attitude 
because it has created predicaments for us in the past. For 
instance, American anthropologists, in particular, have been 
hobbled in our contributions to national race politics for over 
a hundred years (Smedley and Smedley 2012). It has been a 
landmark accomplishment of anthropology since Franz Boas 
to critically attack all constructs of race, in physiological and 
genetic forms, by politicians and other scientists alike. Despite 
that, indeed, some would argue because we have so effectively 
deconstructed every effort to establish a scientific foundation 
for race, we have been much less effective in explaining the 
deeply ingrained racism that still characterizes our society. 
Racism remains virulently present in American thought and 
practice even if we scholars show convincingly that race itself as 
a category of distinction is unsustainable. 


Therefore, to contribute to critical sport studies, we 
anthropologists need to push our conceptualizations of the 
body in competition in a more constructive direction. It is not 
enough to parse and decry the false distinctions of the natural 
and the artificial, the human and the technological, and I would 
suggest that the most fruitful moves beyond this are to be found 
in the interdisciplinary field of Science and Technology Studies, 
to which anthropologists, including Japan anthropologists, have 
been central contributors. 


Let me proceed here by analogy. Consider, for example, the 
massive concrete seawalls that were constructed in recent 
decades to protect ports along the Tohoku coast in recent 
decades (Fig. 5). Some of them were among the largest such 
maritime structures in the world, and yet nonetheless they 
proved tragically ineffective in the tsunami that devastated the 
coast on March 11, 2011. 


But what precisely was ineffective? Photographs of the 
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Fig. 5; A seawall in Tohoku, destroyed by the tsunami of March 11, 2011. 


breached and broken seawalls in the aftermath of the tsunami 
visualized them as material objects produced by advanced 
technology and the hubris of human expertise. Science and 
Technology Studies contradicts this commonplace assumption 
as a visual trick. It is the fundamental insight of STS tells us that 
we may be looking at a material object, the seawall, but what we 
are really seeing a “sociotechnical system” (Pfaffenberger 1992). 
The seawall in Figure 5 is not a product of technology to be 
opposed to local human knowledge and social ties. That Tohoku 
seawall is a “sociotechnical system” in the sense that Bryan 
Pfaffenberger and others have formulated. It is an inextricable 
technological activity system, rooted in the linkage of techniques 
and material culture to the social coordination of labor and the 
provision of capital (Pfaffenberger ibid.). It is not an object but 
an objectification —-an instantiation, really- of the application of 
human labor, capital, and knowledge to materials at a particular 
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spatial-historical juncture. 


Similarly, at the level of individual agency, I would suggest 
that we might more productively formulate the elite athletes 
who train, perform and compete in the modern sports system as 
“biotechnical entities,” assemblages of nature and technology in 
a wide range of forms that vary across the spectrum of individual 
sports. The skier and the equestrian and the runner and the rifle 
range athlete have widely different talents and expertise, but as 
athletes in competition, it becomes analytically unhelpful to focus 
on dubious parsing of the natural and the technological. What 
follows from this is that the necessary debates and decisions 
about the ontology, governance, engineering, and ethics of sports 
cannot be grounded in a distinction of the primordial human and 
subsequent “technological” supplements and implements. 


Modern sports competition depends for its pleasure and 
profit on a determination and a management of relevant 
equalities and irrelevant inequalities, and my point here is that 
modernist distinctions of the human and the technological have 
been rendered spurious and irrelevant. Equality of opportunity 
remains anabsolutelyessential condition ofsportingcompetition, 
but the lesson of an anthropology of science and technology is 
that it can never be founded on the false binaries of physical 
ability/impairment or human sexual difference. 


The 2020 Tokyo Games and the coming merger of Olympics and 
Paralympics? 


A fuller pursuit of what such relevant equalities is beyond 
this essay, but I want to conclude by bringing this back to the 
upcoming 2020 Tokyo Games and the ongoing blurring of the 
Olympics of “able-bodied” athletes and the Paralympics of 
“disabled” athletes. Japan has actually been more prominent 
in Olympic/Paralympic Games history than most nations. The 
1964 Games in Tokyo were the second to host them in the same 
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location and the support by the Tokyo Organizing Committee set 
the IOC on a path to embrace, include, and (some critics argue) 
coopt the Paralympic movement. The effects on the Paralympics 
as a governance structure, on its athletes, and on our notions of 
“disability” and elite sport have been profoundly disturbing to 
our modernist presumptions of 20" century sport. As I noted at 
the outset, for Tokyo 2020, the closer embrace of Olympics and 
Paralympics is being pushed not only by the IOC but even more 
vigorously at the national and metropolitan levels in Japan by 
politicians, sports officials, education advocates, and activists as 
a means for promoting barrier-free metropolitan infrastructure 
throughout the city. After 2020, it is not impossible to imagine a 
time when they will be merged into a single Games. 


However likely that possibility, one of the advantages of the 
multi-sport Olympic Games, especially that they are now paired 
ever more closely with the Paralympics, is that they put on display 
and force us to contemplate a much fuller range of possible 
(and actual) intersections of the natural and the technological. 
Ontologically, in governance, in engineering, and in ethics, we 
are seeing a merger of a distinction that not just the sporting 
world but modern societies in general tried hard to establish 
and maintain for much of the previous century but which is now 
in the present century yielding to other ways by which equality 
and excellence might be better formulated. 


In particular, the juxtaposition of the two Games will expose 
the porousness of two boundaries: between the mechanization 
of the physical body and the animation of prostheses, equipment, 
and other extensions and between the impaired athlete and 
the enhanced athlete as biotechnical entities. The seemingly 
body impaired may be enhanced through bio- and mechanical 
engineering even as the body enhanced is impaired by the 
demands of elite training and competition. 


Whois thejustand the unjust athlete and whatis fair and unfair 
competition remain foundational issues in constructing modern 
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sports. But whatthe Tokyo Games will dramatize with heightened 
urgency is that these questions can no longer be determined by 
a false binary of the natural and the technological. 
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Mediating Modernity through popular song: 
The geography of visual images illustrating enka in 


the context of karaoke and thematic parallels 
with Arabesk 
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Abstract 


Itis often said that enka, a popular song genre whichhas beenclosely associated 
with karaoke-singing since its inception in the mid-1970s, expresses the true 
Japanese heart. Although enka is by no means an entirely uniform song genre, 
encompassing some degree of stylistic and thematic variation, enka songs 
are characteristically melancholy, expressing themes related to separation, 
lost love and loneliness, as well as a nostalgia for the past as expressed most 
potently through the concept of furusato (hometown), but also through a 
panoply of symbolic images which serve to contrast contemporary, modern, 
urban Japan with its more traditional, rural counterpart of another (better) 
age. Focusing on the visual images used to illustrate enka songs in the context 
of karaoke and their categorisation by the karaoke industry, this paper 
examines how, through a series of oppositions -rural and urban, past and 
present, western and Japanese- such images serve not only as a symbolic 
discourse mediating modernisation, but also to articulate a collective notion 
of Japanese identity, at least as itis expressed through the emotive symbolism 
of enka songs. Finally, the paper explores parallels between enka and the 
Turkish popular song genre, Arabesk, both in terms of the sentiments and 
themes expressed in song lyrics and with reference to the wider backdrop of 
rapid change and social dislocation characteristic of the historical contexts 
within which both genres developed and thrived. 


Keywords: Music, modernization, karaoke, enka, Arabesk 
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In his article, Geopolitics, Geoeconomics, and the Japanese 
Identity, Harumi Befu traces the “vissisitudes of Japan’s identity 
discourse...” in specific relation to “...external factors which 
have affected changing definitions of national identity” at 
different periods in Japanese history (1997: 10). Arguing that 
“..National identity is a creature living very much in adaptation 
to its external environment” (ibid.), Befu distinguishes positive 
cultural identity which he suggests is associated with historical 
periods of relative national self-confidence from negative 
cultural identity or auto-Orientalism which, derivative from a 
collective sense of national inferiority, involves the articulation 
of self-definition in comparison with a superior other (i.e. 
the United States following the second world war) and even 
the internalization of notions of Japanese identity as posited 
by the outside world. In concluding, Befu suggests that in the 
construction of positive self-identity throughout Japan’s history, 
“.one sees an undercurrent of nostalgic gaze to Japan’s past...”, 
arising “...at least in part out of a disatisfaction with the present 
- whether in its domestic or international aspects”. Noting that 
“..the nostalgic, idealized construction of the past in Nihonjinron 
becomes therapeutic treatment for the malaise of the present’, 
Befu suggests thatthe contemporary Nihonjinron boom shouldbe 
seen within the context of a whole host of nostalgia movements 
in Japan, including the furusato revival and the popularity of 
enka. 


Drawing from ethnographic research conducted within 
a Japanese karaoke company beginning in the mid-1990s, I 
examine enka as a contemporary example of a popular, nativist 
discourse. Focusing particularly on the symbolism as expressed 
in enka song lyrics and the visual imagery which illustrates enka 
songs in the context of karaoke, I suggest that the panapoly of 
stereotypical imagery in enka and its corresponding symbolic 
associations in Japan constitute a collective cosmology 
mediating tradition, modernization and, specifically, what John 
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Hall suggests is an ambivalence towards modernization. The 
final part of the paper explores parallels between enka and the 
Turkish popular song genre, Arabesk, with reference to both 
song content and symbolism and the wider social, historical and 
political context within which these two genres of popular song 
emerged and flourished. 


Enka 


Enka, it is commonly said, expresses the “true Japanese heart”. 
Often compared to American country music in the themes and 
concerns it expresses - the difficulties of love and urban life and 
a longing for home and a time when life was supposedly simpler 
and more satisfying. Like country music and analogous genres 
in other complex societies, enka songs are characterised by a 
depth of emotional expression, which is occasionally gushingly 
sentimental, conveyed by a combination of the music, vocal style 
and song lyrics. Also like country music and analogous genres of 
popular song elsewhere, enka is “quintessentially the songs of 
the recent urban migrants” which “focus on the problems of the 
individual adapting to modern city life; they speak of love, drink, 
loneliness, homesickness, occasionally with macho defiance, 
often with resignation.” (Hughes 1991: 11). Among the main 
elements of enka songs listed by one early commentator were 
parting, memory, giving up, regret, love, loneliness, feebleness 
and homesickness (Minami 1959: 111). 


Enka is often described as “wet” -a reference to its dripping 
sentimentality which also resonates the genre’s association with 
the mizu shobai (lit. water trade)- and it has been suggested that 
the three main ingredients of enka lyrics are harbours, tears and 
rain (IASPM 1993: 12), although sake (alcohol) might also be 


1A view expressed more than once by Japanese acquaintances during the course of 
fieldwork, it is also noted by others who have written about enka (Yano 1994, Occhi 
2006, Shamoon 2014). 
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included. These often occur in combination in enka lyrics as 
illustrated by the opening verses of the song Futari no kasa: 


Tsurai namida Bitter tears hidden behind a smiling 
egao dekakusu _ face 

Ame no yatai Sharing a drink at a street vendor 
no fufu sake in the rain 


There are in fact an array of symbolic locations, events, and 
elements which figure prominently in enka such as minato 
(port), misaki (cape), furusato (hometown), kitaguni (north 
country), sakaba (drinking places), sakariba (urban amusement 
quarters), matsuri (festival), michi (path), yume (dream), namida 
(tears), ame (rain), yuki (snow) and sake (alcohol), among others. 
Certain specific places names also appear frequently such as 
Osaka, Nagasaki, Tokyo, Hokkaido (Japan’s northern most 
island) and even the names of well-known amusement quarters 
within Japan’s major cities such as Minami in Osaka and Ginza or 
Shinjuku in Tokyo (Linhart 1986: 199). 


The uses ofthese symbols in both song lyrics andin the karaoke 
video images which accompany enka songs are perhaps more 
easily interpreted within the context of the kinds of oppositions 
which are mediated in enka: urban and rural, past and present, 
male and female, inside and outside, the modern and the 
traditional and which define enka as the music of a disaffected 
urban immigrant population which expresses a combination 
of stoic resignation of the individual to the demands of urban 
life and the workplace and nostalgia for another, better world, 


? Related to the Japanese dichotomy, uchi and soto, meaning literally houshold or inside 
group and outside, within the context of enka, it could be expanded to signify Japan 
(inside) and the outside world or the spatial categories of interior (of Japan) as opposed 
to the coastal, urban areas. it is important to mention an additional distinction made 
between the “front” or Pacific coast of Japan along which most of the nation’s major 
cities lie and the “back” or Sea of Japan coast which is not only less inhabited, but also 
conceived to be compatatively bleak, dark and desolate. 
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embodied by such concepts as furusato (hometown). 


In both enka song lyrics and the karaoke video images which 
are produced to accompany them, ‘place’ figures prominently as 
both setting and as the vehicle for conveying specific kinds of 
moods or emotions. Such locations may be either generalised 
such as furusato (hometown), minato (harbour or port), hatoba 
(pier or quay), misaki (cape), kita guni (north country), sakaba 
(drinking place) or specifically named as is often the case with 
urban settings such as Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Nagasaki, Yokohama, 
and Sapporo for example. In either case, place as it occurs in 
enka can be both physically and symbolically mapped, as enka 
provides a narrative on modernisation which is geographically 
oriented, reflecting both specific patterns of urban migration in 
the early and middle decades of this century and the historical 
significance of particular locations in the transmission of 
European culture in Japan. 


There are several general features relevant to the geography 
of enka. First, a distinction must be made between the Pacific 
coast of Japan and the Sea of Japan coast. Most of Japan’s major 
urban and industrial centres, the nation’s major ports and the 
vast majority of its population are concentrated on the Pacific or 
roughly east/south-east coast along a narrow strip of relatively 
flat land stretching from Tokyo to Hiroshima. In enka lyrics and 
accompanying visuals, images of urban settings and depictions 
of a modernised or westernised Japan tend to be set along this 
corridor. 


By contrast, the sea of Japan coast, sometimes referred to 
as the back (ura) of Japan, and occasionally described as dark, 
perhaps because of the region’s more tempestuous climate, is 
depicted in enka and enka visuals as the seat of Japanese tradition. 
Comparatively rural and agricultural, this region and specifically 
its northern reaches (north-west of Tokyo), provide the setting 
for a highly idealised version of a Japanese past. Although these 
areas are no less modern than their Pacific coast counterparts 
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in contemporary Japan, they are depicted in the context of 
enka as thoroughly traditional, without the slightest hint of 
post-industrial life, save occasional depictions of ships sailing 
out of port - a common image symbolising separation in enka. 
Otherwise, depictions of the back of Japan are dominated by rice 
fields, thatched wooden houses with firewood stacked outside, 
traditional fishing villages, and coastal landscapes inhabited by 
characters always adorned in traditional dress (kimono). 


Between these two coasts, Japan’s rugged interior is another 
setting for the narrative of Japanese popular song. Mountainous 
and heavily forested, crosscut by rivers and valleys, this region 
provides much of the natural and seasonal symbolism which 
permeates Japan’s artistic and musical expression.’ As with the 
regions along the Sea of Japan, the interior is associated with 
tradition. In the video images illustrating songs such as Kitajima 
Saburo’s hit song, Tani (valley) for example, the protagonist 
is portrayed in traditional dress, wearing geta, and carrying a 
parasol as he strolls across an old wooden bridge suspended 
between two mountain faces above ariver in a scene reminiscent 
of those commonly portrayed on traditional wall hangings. 
It is unquestionably a scene from the past, but a scripted and 
sanitized vision of the past within the context of the present. 


Within the context of enka then, a return to the “back” or 
Sea of Japan side of Japan represents an atavistic journey to a 
previous condition in which all that is representative of Japanese 
traditional ways remains intact, uncontested by the corrupting 
forces of modernization. In the same vein, Japan’s geographical 
interior is synonymous with the Japanese psychological interior 


3 John Knight has claimed that the idea of mountain and forest are nearly interchangeable 
in Japanese thinking, suggesting that the former (yama) are “symbols of procreation in 
their volcanic aspect, symbols of fertility in their watershed aspect, and abodes of the 
dead in their isolation from the everyday world of man” (1996: 223). Citing Berque 
(1986), he adds that “The mountains, like the sea, are a site of the oku (or oki for the 
sea), the interior, a wild space associated with kami spirits and opposed to the worldly 
space inhabited by human beings”. 
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or “heart” which, like the rural agricultural regions, represent a 
pre-modern and in a sense pre-lapsarian condition of relative 
innocence and purity.* 


Images of Place in Enka 


Furusato — One of the most prominent locations in enka music 
and accompanying visual images, furusato or hometown is, 
as Christine Yano argues, as much a psychological as discreet 
physical location. On the one hand the seat of unique local 
identity as expressed through dialect, special regional cuisine 
and other locally produced goods, furusato is also a generalised 
category embedded in the collective conscience of the Japanese 
which is associated with a longing for an idyllic and irretrievable 
past, with lost innocence of childhood and, related to this, the 
warmth and nurturing of the mother. In the context of enka 
and karaoke, the local specificity which distinguishes one 
furusato from another is transcended by the role of furusato 
as a generalised and shared image. Everyone after all has their 
own furusato and although the particular locale may differ, the 
emotional and psychological response elicited by the image of 
furusato is shared. This is suggested by the many enka songs 
which bear furusato in their title - Furusato o hanashiy6 (Lets 
talk about our hometown), Furusato keishiki (Hometown 
scenery) and Furusato ga ii (The hometown is good). Furusato 
has also figured prominently in political policy, such as the 


* As an historical aside, Hoare notes that during the latter part of the last century, travel 
to Japan’s interior was severely restricted for foreign residents of the so-called treaty 
ports. According to this author, “The treaties limited travel, except for diplomats, to a 
maximum of twenty-five miles in any direction in the area around each port” (1994: 
47) and although restrictions were somewhat relaxed by the late 1870s, allowing 
“.. journeys into the interior of Japan for reasons of ‘health, scientific investigation, 
or urgent business”, the Japanese government remained “adament on not allowing 
unrestricted entry to the interior unless foreigners who went there were placed under 
Japanese jurisdiction” (ibid.: 48). 
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furusato development programs initiated by Prime Minister 
Takeshita in the late 1980s. Furusato has also been the object 
of rampant commercialisation -as potential tourist destinations 
and sources of local speciality goods- through the exoticising 
of rural locations close to home (Yano 1994). While on the one 
hand emphasising regional distinctiveness, the promotion of 
regional culture also implies a generalised definition of furusato 
as places which share in common a set of distinctive traditions, 
festivals, sights, and locally produced consumer products. 


Within the context of enka, furusato is an important conceptin 
a nativist discourse which pits the hometown and everything it 
symbolises against the vagaries of modernisation as represented 
by life in the city. This is generally depicted in both song lyrics 
and accompanying visual images as a return, usually by train, to 
furusato. The song “Furusato ga ii” (the hometown is good) for 
example is illustrated with images depicting first a work-weary 
company employee in his urban milieu -in one shot, standing 
alone in the summer heat on an empty city street dwarfed by the 
surrounding multi-story office buildings and in another, bowing 
low to his superior in the office- followed by a glimpse of the 
back of a train in route to furusato which is portrayed through 
highly idealised shots of small-scale rice farming, orange sunsets 
behind silhouettes of mature rice stalks, snow-covered thatched 
houses, fishing villages and the like. 


Misaki (cape) — Usually depicted in karaoke videos as a steep 
promontory perched high above rugged coast, misaki generally 
implies a Sea of Japan or perhaps a northern Pacific coast 
location. A sad, lonely and windswept place,® misaki is widely 
perceived to be a place where women go to commit suicide, 
particularly after a disappointment in love. Images of misaki in 
karaoke visuals typically portray a forlorn woman - always in 
traditional dress (kimono) perched on the edge of the cape’s 


5 As suggested by the enka song kaze misaki (lit. wind cape), released in March, 1996. 
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cliff, gazing out towards the sea. Although the exact origins of 
this image are difficult to pin down, it is one which can almost 
certainly be traced in art and literature, appearing for example 
in the paintings of Taisho artist Takehisa Yumeiji. An example of 
an image which can be said to resonate in the Japanese collective 
memory, misaki was described by university-aged students® in 
the following terms: lady standing and looking out to sea, windy, 
very quiet, famous place for suicide, blue, lonely, sad, very far 
from here (=Osaka), lighthouse and dark. Not surprisingly given 
their geographical location, misaki are often associated with 
lighthouses and, by extension, with furusato, as in the song 
entitled, furusato no tédai. 


minato (port) — Port towns in both enka and other artistic/ 
expressive forms signify both separation and contact with the 
outside. They are lonely places and quiet, except for the sounds 
of squawking seagulls, the whistles of ships and the sea. As 
one university student asked to describe their impressions of 
minato commented, “I feel calm there, but if I go there by myself, 
I will feel kind of sad”. Other student descriptions included, 
“lonely”, “dark”, “the place to be apart”, “wide”, “quiet”, “blue”, 
“sad” and “nostalgic”. In enka visuals, common images of minato 
include the parting of a ship, connoting separation and a lonely 
woman with eyes cast out towards the sea, sometimes watching 
the departing vessel. Minato can be located on either the Sea 
of Japan or Pacific coast, but whereas the former tend to be 
depicted in traditional guises -rugged, rural windswept location 
with a woman in traditional kimono for example, the latter are 
portrayed in modern terms- the woman in western dress, the 


® About one hundred students from several universities with which I was associated prior 
to and during the period of fieldwork were asked in a word-association exercise to give 
their spontaneous impressions to half a dozen different words, all of them prominent 
images in enka. Although | did not explain either why these words were chosen or the 
nature of my research until after the exercise, a number of those surveyed made the 
connection with enka. 
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setting more likely a large, modern, urban port. Among the most 
significant of port cities in Japan are Yokohama near Tokyo, Kobe 
further west and Nagasaki on the southern island of Kyuushu, all 
of which were historically significant as points of contact with 
the world beyond Japan and points of entry for foreign culture 
and thus indirectly for the forces of modernisation and change.’ 
Minato commonly appear in both enka lyrics and song titles, such 
as Minato-machi (port town), which is a pilgrimage to several 
minato including Kochi and Takamatsu on the island of Shikoku, 
Hakkodate on the northern island of Hokkaido, Beppu and 
Nagasaki, both on the southern-most island of Kyuushu. Here, 
minato, like furusato, serves as a unifying concept for a diversity 
of locations which in this case, are unified by their physical and 
symbolic status as ports. 


Kitaguni — literally north country, kita-guni is a general tag for 
regions stretching from the northwest Sea of Japan coast up into 
Hokkaido. Rural country renowned for its snowfall in winter, it 
is sometimes referred to in enka as yuki-guni (snow country), 
also the title of a novel by Nobel Prize winning writer Kawabata 
which is set in the region. Kitaguni also suggests furusato and 
this seems to be at least in part linked to the specific patterns 
of migration from towns and villages north of Tokyo into the 
city, especially between the 1920s and 1930s, but also en masse 
during the 1950s and 1960s. Urban-based companies and 
factories tended to recruit employees from rural educational 
institutions with which they had developed links, resulting in 
the employment of thousands of junior high school graduates 
who arrived by the busload to take up their urban employment. 
Every major urban centre had its particular catchment area for 


7]. E. Hoare notes that of the first seven foreign settlements and trading posts establised 
in Japan by 1870, “.. only those at Nagasaki, Yokohama and Kobe thrived; the other 
four were all more or less failures” (1994: 18). This may account, at least in part, for 
the strong association between the foreign and these three locations, as well as their 
prominence in enka lyrics and accompanying visuals. 
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recruiting, generally encompassing adjacent rural prefectures. 
However, the scale of migration from the prefectures north of 
Tokyo into the capital city was such that kitaguni has come to 
represent the notion of hometown for all Japanese. It is, ina sense, 
the nation’s symbolic hometown - rural, peaceful, agricultural, 
traditional and the actual hometown area for a disproportionate 
number of Tokyoites.® 


The Tohoku region, along the northwest Sea of Japan coast 
which is probably depicted in enka more than any other rural 
region not only epitomises kitaguni, but has become almost 
synonymous with the concept of furusato in the popular 
imagination. This is almost certainly related to specific patterns 
of migration between Tohoku and the Tokyo region which date to 
at least the Tokugawa period when the region served as a source 
for young prostitutes -usually the daughters of farmers sold by 
their families- for the pleasure quarters of Tokyo. According to 
one Japanese academic, perceptions of people from Tohoku as 
industrious and conscientious commonly held by employers 
who looked to the region as a preferred source of labour can be 
historically traced the reputation acquired by women imported 
as prostitutes for uncomplaining perseverance (gaman in 
Japanese).? 

Hokkaido, Japan’s largest and northern-most prefecture, 
is something of a last frontier. Rural, expansive, and until the 
completion of an undersea tunnel in 1988, accessible from the 
mainland only by ship or plane, Hokkaido is home to several 
state parks, dozens of natural onsen (hot springs), and high 
quality agricultural products, especially milk, cheeses and 


8 In his article on enka singer Misora Hibari, Alan Tansman writes that, “In the pubic 
mind, Hibari always remained the child who sang for the trainloads of junior high school 
graduates in the early 1950s, arriving at Ueno station in Tokyo from the hinterlands of 
Aomori, sacks of apples on their backs, to begin working at small factories and stores” 
(1996: 124). 

° Dr Akira Deguchi, personal communication. 
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other dairy foods. It is a popular Japanese tourist destination 
in both summer and especially in winter, when its attractions 
include some of Japan’s best ski resorts and annual snow and 
ice festivals. Perhaps more than any other location in Japan, 
Hokkaido provides an alternative to modern urban life as has 
been dramatised in a popular television drama in the 1980s 
exploring the trials and tribulations of a single man and his two 
children who abandon their lives in Tokyo and embark on a 
Waldenesque adventure to Hokkaido, building a farmhouse and 
living off the land. As this suggests, in comparison to kitaguni in 
reference to the northern reaches of Honshu, Japan’s main island, 
which, like furusato, symbolises an idealised, rural agricultural 
past, Hokkaido is a more natural, rugged and less “cultivated” 
landscape which exists on the margins, if not outside the bounds 
of society. This sublime aspect of Hokkaido is most poignantly 
symbolised in both enka and accompanying karaoke visuals with 
the image of rytihyod or ice flow, referring to the breaking up of 
the frozen sea off the northern coast of Hokkaido every spring. 


Sakaba — literally “drinking place”, sakaba encompasses a 
variety of bars, pubs, and nomiya (drinking houses) which are 
the setting for much of Japan’s night life and a major location for 
and subject of enka songs suchas sakaba, sakaba gawa, sakaba no 
hana, sakaba hitori and kita no sakaba among others. Although 
sakaba are usually (but not always) depicted in enka visuals 
as quiet places where lonely hearts can retreat to drown their 
troubles -an aspect of these places which is much emphasised 
in the world of enka- this is not entirely consistent with general 
perceptions of sakaba as crowded, bustling, happy places. 
University students asked to give their off-the-cuff responses to 
“sakaba” described them as “dark”, “noisy”, “crowded”, “warm”, 
“drunken”, “boisterous”, “pleasurable”, “narrow”, “chaotic”, and 
“smoky” places where “people gather together”. The dichotomy 
in perceptions of sakaba hints at their dual role in Japanese 
society, as both venues for gathering with colleagues and friends 
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in order to relax, drink, socialise and have a good time, but also as 
watering holes into which the solitary salaryman can disappear 
en route from the workplace to the home in order to relax and 
unwind in a friendly and familiar atmosphere. Responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining the proper ambience rests with the 
mama-san whose job it is to make her mostly male customers 
feel at home. 


In either case, sakaba is associated with concerns of the heart 
-with the realm of ninjo as opposed to that of giri (the workplace 
or family), with honne (true feelings), rather than tatemae (the 
outward social mask)- and this at least in part accounts for its 
prominence in enka. Consistent with enka’s role in the mediation 
of a discourse on modernisation, both modern and traditional 
sakaba are portrayed in karaoke visuals, depending on the 
particular setting and theme of the song. 


Precursors 


Many of the standard images in enka, including misaki, furusato 
and minato for example, have been used in popular song since 
at least the late Meiji/early Taisho period, as the images of 
artist Takehisa Yumeji, who both illustrated and penned the 
lyrics to enka songs from the period, suggest. Such symbolism 
is also reflected in the literature of the Meiji and Taisho periods 
as has already been noted in the title and imagery of Kawabata 
Yasunari’s novel Snow Country (1992), in Tanizaki’s fascination 
with the women of Osaka and in the “.. increased focus on 
women of the demimonde...” which Suzuki Tani claims was 
typical of the Meiji “I” novel and which persists as a central motif 
in the world of enka, and finally, in a general nostalgia for the 
past in the midst of the rapid modernisation and monumental 
transformations of Japanese society during the Meiji period as 
typified by writers such as Nagai Kafu whose commentary was 
fuelled by “.. his lyrical lamentation and sense of nostalgia for 
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a lost past, particularly for the dying culture of Edo” (Suzuki 
1996:136). In the case of writer Shiga Naoya, this sense of loss 
in the face of change has been explored through the concept 
of furusatowhich Steven Dodd suggests represents “... a settled 
place, ...a site of authentic unmediated experience compared to 
the far more problematic, fractured and uncertain experience of 
everyday modern life.” (Dodd 1994: 2) 


As these examples at least suggest, although enka, as a genre 
of song, is specific to a particular generation in contemporary 
Japan -primarily those of middle age or older- the symbolic 
imagery, which has been incorporated into the genre since at 
least the Taisho period, is not. The prevalence of these images 
in other forms of cultural expression -art, literature, and cinema 
for example- seem to confirm Dan Sperber’s observation that “... 
symbolism does not have its own signals; it uses as signals signs 
already established elsewhere” (Sperber 1975: 5). 


Such contrasts of imagery constitute a nativist discourse 
which attempts to articulate a sense of pure or real Japaneseness 
through an association with places and sentiments perceived 
to constitute an essential Japanese identity and which can 
be distinguished from others shaped by the multifarious 
influences from outside which have become amalgamated into 
modern Japanese life. This discourse is mediated by a series 
of oppositions which contrast present, modern, industrialised 
Japan as represented by its cosmopolitan and economically 
vibrant cities along the Pacific corridor with rural locations along 
the sparsely populated Sea of Japan coast, in the rural north, 
or in the mountainous interior which, immutable, cloaked in 
tradition and unchanging, represents an idealised past invoked 
as symbolic of an essential and enduring Japanese identity. It is 
this aspect of enka as much as the sentiments expressed in its 
lyrics and music, which have led to the genre being dubbed as 
expressive of the Japanese heart (nihonjin no kokoro). 


As Peter Nosco demonstrates in his book, Nativism and 
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Nostalgia in Eighteenth Century Japan, this notion of the “Japanese 
heart” as the embodiment of Japanese identity and the process 
of looking to the past to discover its essence are not unique to 
either contemporary Japanese society or the musical genre of 
enka. Noting that “Asian thought has traditionally located the 
idealised condition in the past, and it is specifically this ‘looking 
back’... that is meant by the term nostalgia”, Nosco suggests that 
the “tradition of longing for the past and attributing to it desirable 
qualities perceived to be associate with one’s own times was so 
prevalent during the medieval period (1185-1600) of Japanese 
history that it became, during those centuries, a virtual literary 
conceit” (1990: 4). Whereas, in the context of enka, this idealised 
past serves as arepository for a sense of Japanese identity which 
is articulated in contradistinction to forces of modernisation 
associated with the influence of Western contact, particularly 
during the Meiji restoration at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the post-war restructuring in the twentieth century, Nosco 
suggests that in eighteenth century nativist discourse, Japanese 
identity was formulated in opposition to modernising forces 
associated with China which was castigated as a “repository of 
wickedness”. 


Whereas Mabuchi’s nativism is articulated in response to 
Japan’s extended contact with and borrowing from China, 
Karatani Kojin emphasises Japan’s encounter with Europe and 
North America during the last century as the impetus for the 
formulation ofa distinctidentity, “..itis precisely inthe nineteenth 
century that spirit comes to be attached to ‘community’. In Japan, 
too, moreover, it is the nineteenth century that one begins to 
speak of ‘Japanese spirit” (1989: 267). This concern with the 
notion of “Japanese heart” or “Japanese spirit” has also persisted 
with various intensity throughout the twentieth century which 
has been, with the possible exception of the decade or so leading 
up to the second world war, an era of continuous and unabated 
modernisation. In contemporary Japan, which Lebra has recently 
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suggested is confronted with a historically unparalleled 
situation: unrestricted access to constantly changing up-to-date 
information and expanding foreign contact” the Japanese “ 
react by searching for fixed, ‘timeless’ roots of their ‘indigenous’ 
identity” (1993a: 12). A recurrent theme in Japanese history as 
Mabuchi suggests, it is one that underlies nihonjinron discourses 
(see Dale 1995, Mouer and Sugimoto 1986, Yoshino 1992) 
which have become the focus of so much academic attention. 
The premise of much of what passes as nihonjinron theorising 
is, as the term suggests, a belief in and desire to articulate what 
it is that distinguishes Japan and the Japanese. In both academic 
discussion and particularly in the many popular varieties of this 
discourse, explanations appeal to some notion of an essential, 
Japanese essence -Japanese heart or Japanese spirit- which 
has its origins in a dim and distant, even mythological past.'° 
It is a tendency which, as these commentators suggest, is more 
pronounced in response to eras of intensive contact with and 
influence from the outside, confirming Edward Shils’ (1981) 
suggestion that “.. the more sweeping and radical a change is, 
the more likely it is to invoke the past, tradition, and continuity” 
(quoted in Lebra 1993a: 12). As Tetsuo Najita explains, 


For Japanese, self-knowledge, derived from a_ prelapsarian 
encounter with the gods and the land they created, always forced 
a difference between the plenitude of being and otherness, 
whether the other was China or the West (1989: 9). 


10 The appeal to a rural agricultural heritage as an explanation for things contemporary 
in Japan is one of the more prevalent forms of this tendency which has even manifested 
itself in popular explanations of karaoke. One example, which appeared in one of the 
many popular weekly and monthly magazines, linked karaoke’s popularity with a 
Japanese propensity for holding a microphone, which, it was suggested, served as a 
surrogate for holding a plow. One of the more outlandish examples of this genre of 
explanation, it seems to imply a cultural addiction to holding something plow handle/ 
micriphone shaped in the hand, analogous to the former smoker’s need for something 
to hold as a surrogate to the cigarettes they’ve given up. 
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As is suggested in both enka and the visual images which 
illustrate it in karaoke, this retreat into a mythological or 
prelapsarian past as the fount of “self-knowledge” and group 
identity is synonymous with a retreat into the interior (both 
geographical and metaphorical) or as Tanizaki (1991) suggests 
in his famous treatise on Japanese aesthetics, into the shadows. 
Confronted with the irreparable and irreversible effects of 
modernisation as represented for example by the importation 
and incorporation of technologies and aesthetic principles 
from abroad, Tanizaki suggested to his Japanese readers that 
“.. we should by self-consciously identifying with culture as 
an internalised space of resistance”, urging a strategic cultural 
“retreat into the interior spheres of ‘dimness’, ‘shadows’, and 
the ‘stillness’ of dark places...’ (quoted from Najita 1989: 12). 
Perhaps it is just such a retreat which is represented by the 
predominant locations in enka and its accompanying karaoke 
visuals - the fishing ports and rugged capes along the Sea of 
Japan coast or dark side, the dimly lit drinking places in which 
the lonely or broken heart salves its wounds, the misty mountain 
valley of Kitajima Saburo’s Tani (valley), the rural outposts of 
Japan’s north country, blanketed in snow, and the enduring image 
of furusato, perhaps the most potent symbol of both individual 
and collective origins and one which, as already mentioned, 
permeates the nation’s popular and political culture.’ Laden 
with emotional significance, these dark and interior locations 
also symbolise the collective kimochi or feeling of the Japanese 
- the Japanese heart. 


1 The furusato movement initiated by former Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita is an 
example of the latter, whereas the recycling of the same storyline played out in different 
regional localities in the Torah-san series and the numerous television programmes 
either directly about or alluding to the character and products of different furusato are 
examples of the former. 
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Karaoke machine technologies and the categorization of 
images illustrating Enka 


Development of karaoke technology 


In order to understand how visual images illustrating enka songs 
in the context of karaoke singing are organized and presented 
for consumption, it is helpful to briefly examine at least the early 
development of karaoke-related technology and the evolution of 
the karaoke machine. Karaoke-singing, which involves singing 
along (i.e. providing the vocals) to technologically mediated 
musical accompaniment, first appeared in the urban drinking 
and entertainment districts of the Kansai region (encompassing 
Osaka, Kyoto and Kobe) of Western Japan in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. Although it is difficult to identify its precise origins 
since there are several, apparently independent accounts of sing- 
along contraptions being developed in Kansai at about the same 
time. Between 1971 and 1976, several companies, including 
Nikkodo, an Osaka-based karaoke manufacturer and wholesaler 
within which I conducted ethnographic research in the early to 
mid-1990s, produced and brought to market various sing-along 
devices, including the so-called mini-juke (short for miniature 
juke boxes), which was, essentially, a jukebox adapted for 
providing musical accompaniment. Reconstructions of karaoke’s 
subsequent history have been divided into three ‘booms’. During 
karaoke’s first boom, lasting roughly between 1976 and 1982, 
the spread of the phenomenon was more-or-less confined to the 
drinking establishments of Japan’s urban amusement quarters 
where it became associated with the “after-hours” leisure of the 
Japanese salaryman. Karaoke systems continued to combine 
eight-trackaudiorecordings (software) withaplayer, microphone 
mixer, echo function, and speakers (the hardware), although in 
1978, a component which graded the pitch, tempo and rhythm 
of singing on a scale of one hundred was added becoming a 
prevalent feature of karaoke systems (Mitsui 1995: 222). At 
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the same time, the variety and quantity of software rapidly 
expanded, resulting in much greater selection of both old and 
new songs, thus further fueling karaoke’s growing popularity. 
As for song lyrics, throughout the 1970s and first years of the 
1980s, these continued to be provided on photocopied sheets of 
paper protected in plastic sleeves and bound together in a vinyl 
folder of some sort. It was not until 1980 that video pictures 
were first introduced as VTR karaoke by Toei video, although 
it was several more years before this technology became the 
standard nation-wide.” 


The second karaoke boom was launched when stereo 
component maker, Pioneer, introduced laser disk (LD) karaoke in 
October, 1982. These were either 20-centimeter or 30-centimeter 
high volume disks on which songs were encoded. The following 
year, Victor and Matsushita electronics introduced VHD karaoke 
which utilised laser disks upon which the information fora visual 
programme, including song lyrics, were superimposed. Whereas 
the first laser disks, without video programmes, held 28 songs 
(14 on each side), VHDs initially stored 24 songs, although this 
eventually increased to 28 songs as well. Disks were at first 
manually inserted into machines, usually by the establishment’s 
proprietor, and the appropriate song code entered, selecting 
the requested song almost instantaneously, similar to the way 
in which standard music compact disks are played today. VHD 
karaoke, which became synonymous with and usually referred 
to as LD karaoke since almost all laser disk software produced 
eventually incorporated both audio and visual programmes 
with song lyrics, quickly became the industry standard. Not 
surprisingly, 1983 was also the year in which eight-track 
karaoke peaked, after which it was rapidly displaced by the new 


! The karaoke bar “Pub Friendmake” which I visited occasionally between 1987 and 
1989, while living and working in Izumo City in rural Shimane Prefecture, continued 
to provide song lyrics in this way, even presenting me with a folder of songs as a 
“sayonara’” gift when I returned to the United States. 
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technologies. 


Between the displacement of one system with the other, there 
was however a brief period of overall decline in the popularity of 
karaoke, a possible indication that the novelty of the sing-along 
trend was beginning to wane. This was perhaps due in part 
to the inconvenience of audio karaoke systems which did not 
facilitate instant song selection, requiring time to cue tapes to 
the beginning of requested songs and relying on index cards or 
sheet music to provide customers with the lyrics to songs. With 
the development of laser disk, video disk and, in 1984, compact 
disk karaoke systems, these shortcomings were alleviated and 
the market for karaoke enjoyed rapid growth. Other significant 
technological innovations of the early and mid nineteen eighties 
included Pioneer’s introduction of laser karaoke system with 
autochanger which automatically selected and changed (20 cm.) 
disks, thus further simplifying karaoke’s operation. In 1985 
Pioneer developed a laser karaoke system for the home market 
and the following year, a version of a laser disk system with 
autochanger for 30 cm. disks onto the commercial market. 


Karaoke’s third boom was marked by two technological 
innovations. One was the development and spread of the 
karaoke box which was first commercially marketed in 19881° 
and the other was the development of the tsuuhins karaoke 
system developed in the 1990s. The late 1980s and early 1990s 
was also the era of karaoke’s expansion overseas, primarily 
in Southeast Asia, but in Europe and North America as well. 
Pioneer for example opened a software production facility in the 
United Kingdom in early 1991 in order to establish and better 
serve the European market and produced software in German, 


13 According to Pioneer’s 1994 White Paper on Karaoke, two significant events in the 
evolution of the karaoke box occurrred in this year: (1) Pioneer developed an indoor 
karaoke box which was installed in bowling alleys and at game centres; and (2) an 
Okayama businessman converted rail cargo containers laying dormant in an empty lot 
of land into karaoke rooms. 
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French, Dutch, Italian and Spanish the following year. The 
company also experimented with the marketing of the karaoke 
box outside of East and Southeast Asia where it was already 
proving successful, opening a branch of its “Star Factory” first in 
Honolulu (December, 1992), where there is a large population of 
native Japanese, as well as Japanese-Americans, and later in Los 
Angeles and Barcelona Spain (both June, 1994). In the case of 
Nikkodo, offices were opened in Hong Kong in 19839, in Korea in 
1990 and in London in 1991 and the company’s U.S. offices, first 
established in 1985, were expanded. 


Several significant technological innovations and events 
occurred during this period. In September, 1992, karaoke maker 
Taito began a service using ISDN or tsuushin technology. Soon 
after, another company, Ekushingu, introduced its version of 
tsuushin karaoke, marketed under the label, Joysound. Several 
other companies followed suit - Kiga Networks in 1993, Daiichi 
Kosho introduced its system, DAM, in March of 1994, Ukara 
was introduced onto the market by Osaka-based company Usen 
in July of the same year and finally, BMAX, a tsuushin karaoke 
system jointly developed by Pioneer, Nikkodo, JHC and Toei 
video, appeared on the market in February, 1995. 


Production of visual images illustrating songs and matching of 
audio and visual in karaoke 


In the case of Nikkodo, the company within which I conducted 
ethnographic research in the 1990s, the production of video 
images is contracted out to a company in Tokyo which assembles 
the “actors”, “actresses”, camera and technical team together, 
decides on the appropriate location, props and costume, and 
choreographs the scene - a woman in traditional kimono walking 
along the quay in a rural fishing village, a Tokyo businessman 
returning to his hometown, or a young woman drinking alone in 
a Nagasaki bar. As has been suggested throughout the discussion 
of music, the images created are symbolic, reflecting conceptual 
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categories which resonate in the collective memory or collective 
conscience of many Japanese. 


Based on a content analysis of karaoke visuals produced 
by Nikkodo for both its laser disk and BMAX tsushin karaoke 
systems, this section examines several issues relevant to 
an interpretation of visual symbolism. The first relates to 
technological developments in the karaoke systems. Prior to the 
development of tstishin karaoke systems, there was a one-to-one 
correspondence between songs and the visuals which illustrated 
them. In other words, for each song produced in karaoke format, 
there would have been a video program specially choreographed 
and filmed to correspond with the genre, themes, and specific 
lyrics of a particular song. In the case of laser disc karaoke, the 
dominant format from the decade beginning in the mid-1980s, 
the song recording and video program were carefully matched 
together and then superimposed or “pressed” onto the same 
disk. Although there was still a high degree of patterning and 
repetition of images within a song genre such as enka, the 
production process allowed for a degree of specificity between 
visuals and the song illustrated. 


In the case of tstishin karaoke systems, songs are transmitted 
from a central computer database to compatible karaoke 
machines in clubs, pubs and karaoke boxes across Japan where 
they are stored in the unit’s memory and transformed into 
song via the machine’s synthesiser. As the great virtue of this 
system, at least from the viewpoint of the young consumer, is 
its ability to deliver the latest popular songs in karaoke format 
quickly, ideally while they are still current in the music charts, 
the problem of matching song and visuals has been solved in an 
entirely different way. 


One distinguishing characteristic of tstishin karaoke systems 
was their ability to accommodate far more songs then their 
predecessor systems -more than 10,000 as compared to the 
4,000-5,000 typical of the standard LD system- which makes 
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the production of a separate video program for each much 
more problematic. Instead, tstishin systems are equipped with 
a component which houses a series of compact discs on which 
are encoded a limited number of visual programs which are 
organised into categories constructed to encompass all of the 
possible permutations of song genre and theme. Within each 
category or series, several sub groupings which are roughly 
variations on a theme -nature (shizen) for example- are listed 
and within each of these, there are four of five visual programmes 
which are virtually interchangeable and are randomly chosen 
with each corresponding song selection. In other words, for any 
song selection made, there are several matching video programs, 
one of which will be selected. Thus each time the song is chosen, 
a video programme from the same sub-grouping is randomly 
selected so that the same song is unlikely to be illustrated by 
exactly the same visuals in consecutive playings. Of course, after 
being selected several times, the visual programmess will start 
to repeat as there are only a handful from which to choose in any 
subgroup. Songs are tagged with an electronic code, indicating 
the subgroup from which a visual program is to be selected.'* 


Aside from cleverly solving the industry’s problem of matching 
each of so many thousands of songs with an appropriate visual 
program in an efficient and cost-effective way, the tsiishin 
system has provided a framework of what might be thought of 
as indigenous categories (in as much as the karaoke industry’s 
classification of images can be considered indigenous) and thus 
a great aid in making anthropological sense of the symbolism 
of karaoke visuals. Several features of Nikkodo’s MXV-Series of 


14 Examples of subgroupings into which visual images for karaoke songs are categorized 
include, “woman (Japanese dress), sea, misaki, minato” in Series 7; “nature, landscape, 
winter, north country, snow, iceflow” in Series 6 or “man, drinking place (izakaya) 
in Series 8. Nikkodo’s BMAX tstishin karaoke system included more than eighty 
subgroupings of images, organized roughly thematically into eighteen different 
series. 
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BackGrandVisual (BGV)** merit comment. Although there are 
a variety of categories designed to encompass every possible 
karaoke song, most are organised in terms of gender, place, 
nature or seasonality, and to a lesser extent, song genre. Of the 
eighty-one subgroups listed, twelve have as a primarily term of 
classification “woman”, nine “man”, one “man and woman” and 
one “couple” (fuufu), eight “foreign country” (one of which is 
specific to Korea, one to China, and the others primarily “the 
West” -usually the United States- although this is not specified 
in the classification terminology) and ten discreet locations 
within Japan, nine roughly according to nature or seasonality 
including two “summer”, three “winter”, three “nature” and one 
“rain” and roughly ten according to song classification - six 
minyo (folk song), one gunka (military song), one natsumelo 
(lit. nostalgic melody), one “children’s songs”, one “folk” or folk 
songs and one “dance”, presumably referring to dance music. 
Remaining categories of images include matsuri (festival), 
kekkon (marriage), nanayomeishyé (bridal dress), anime 
(animation), komikku (comics), and a variety of groupings with 
headings such as “drama, up tempo, happy” and its five other 
possible permutations (drama, medium tempo, happy; drama 
up tempo, unhappy, etc.), “image, up tempo, man” and its five 
other possible variations (image, medium tempo, man; image, 
slow tempo, woman, etc.) and two categories labelled “abstract 
image, up tempo” and “abstract image, slow tempo”. Although 
I was not able to discover how these groupings were arrived 
at, they presumably represent the fewest categories of images 
deemed necessary to adequately illustrate the full range of songs 
and song genres available in karaoke. 


15 The full name of the product line is Alpha Vision BackGrandVisual MXV-Series, which, 
like so much of Japanese advertising and product nomenclature, is written in English 
(with the exception of alpha, which is rendered with the Greek letter). I assume that 
BackGrandVisual is a misprint of Background Visual, although it is possibly an invented 
label which incorporated “grand” as a wordplay. 
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Although the list is somewhat self-explanatory in light of the 
previous discussion of karaoke music, several general patterns 
relevant to the matching of karaoke visuals and song warrant 
further comment. As regards the significance of location, it is 
perhaps not surprising that there is a much greater specificity in 
the images used for Japanese as compared with foreign locations. 
Categories listed under the primary heading of “foreign country” 
are differentiated according to the following sub-headings: “up 
tempo, sea”, “up tempo, city”, “slow tempo, sea”, “slow tempo, 
city”, “love story”, “nature, landscape” and “Korea”. Aside from the 
last, which is specific to Korean songs, “foreign country” implies 
images of “the West”. Although the six sub groupings insure 
some degree of relevance between English language songs and 
visuals, the matching is relatively non-specific. Thus, “I Left my 
Heart in San Francisco” might be accompanied by video footage 
of New York’® or inversely, Frank Sinatra’s “New York, New York” 
by images of a west coast city and although a song like “Green, 
Green Grass of Home” would be fairly well matched with video 
images from the category “foreign country, nature, landscape”, it 
might be the dry and barren hillsides along a southern California 
Highway, rather than the more verdant landscape suggested in 
the song. In the case of Christmas songs, there are two categories 
of images, “winter, Christmas, kids” and “winter, Christmas, love 
story”, corresponding to imported Christmas songs and Japanese 
Christmas songs respectively. 


yw yo 


Although the lack of specificity in the matching of foreign 
songs with visual images is common to both the tstishin karaoke 
system and its predecessor systems (compact disk and laser 
disk), the one-to-one correspondence between song and visuals 
which is a feature of the latter allowed for the possibility of the 


16 The sequence of images for this song were roughly as follows: City streets at sunset >> 
taxis in traffic >> scenes of buildings (sky-scrapers) >> man playing saxaphone in front 
of shop >> houses along street with Empire State building in background (confirming 
that this is New York) >> boy with mother in parked car >> streets at sunset. 
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production of visuals specifically for a particular song.’’ Despite 
differences pertaining to the matching of song with images on 
different karaoke systems, visuals for foreign, English-language 
songs tend to be much less specific to the themes and locations 
signified in song lyrics than is the case with visual images to 
Japanese song. This is suggested in the sub-groupings for images 
of locations within Japan which are much more specific in the 
locations they identify -the city of Sapporo on the northern island 
of Hokkaido, Yokohama, Nagasaki and Kyoto. Sub groupings for 
Osaka include “Osaka/ Naniwa’”, “Osaka North” (kita) and “Osaka 
South” (minami)- the latter two referring to the city’s main 
entertainment districts. In the case of Tokyo, “Tokyo Akasaka”, 
“Tokyo Ginza” and “Tokyo Shinjuku” are likewise all major 
amusement quarters or sakariba in Japanese. Named locations 
are also depicted in the visuals for Japanese folk-songs which, as 
David Hughes has pointed out, tend to be specific to a particular 
locality or hometown. Categorised according to the terms folk 
song (miny6), hometown (furusato), landscape, followed by place 
name, sub groupings for this genre are specific to region. On 
Japan’s main island (HonshQ), areas depicted include Tohoku in 
the Northeast which is representative of the notions of kitaguni 
and yukiguni which permeate enka song lyrics and, as already 
suggested, epitomises more than any other region in Japan the 
concept of furusato, Kanto, which refers to the greater Tokyo 
area and Koshinetsu, an archaic name for the area encompassing 
Nagano and Niigata prefectures.'® The other three of Japan’s four 


17 One example is the visual program for the song “Somewhere Over the Rainbow” (from 
the film, The Wizard of Oz), which procedes as follows: opening shot a close-up of 
a child’s color drawing of a rainbow >> cut to blond-haired, blue-eyed little girl in a 
dress drawing in a park (possibly in southern California judging from the background 
scenery and palm trees in the park) >> enter clown who entertains girl with various 
magic tricks >> girl laughing >>. two playing happily together >> exit clown who 
magically disappears behind palm tree >> smiling girl >> final cut to drawing of 
rainbow again >> end. 

18 Nagano prefecture, which lies in central Honshu, at the island’s interior, encompasses 
much of the Japan Alps. Niigata prefecture is situated along the Sea of Japan, on the 
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main islands -Hokkaido in the north, Shikoku and Kyuushu- are 
also represented in subgroups of visual images for folk songs, 
as is Okinawa, a semi-tropical island at the southern reaches 
of the Japanese archipelago. This specificity of location is also 
expressed in subgroups labelled with the images of symbolic 
places already discussed - sakaba (drinking place), minato (port 
or harbour), misaki (cape), kai (sea), eki (station)!® and others. 
In summarising the categorisation of visual images of place, it is 
clear that the specificity of place is greater for enka and related 
genres or popular song than it is for Japanese new music and 
poppsu, with the visuals illustrating foreign, imported songs 
expressing the least specificity. 


Music and Modernisation: A Comparative Perspective 


Although enka serves as an idiom for the expression of a Japanese 
collective identity or the Japanese heart as it is usually put, it is 
thematically consistent with popular musical genres of urban 
migrant populations in other complex societies. A most striking 
illustration of this is provided by Martin Stokes in his account of 
Arabesk (1992). Like enka, Arabesk is a popular genre of Turkish 
music which the author describes as “... an essentially new music 
whose creation must be seen in terms of the technology and 
organisation of the recording industry in Turkey, and whose 
consumption must be understood in the context of a society 
undergoing rapid urbanisation, industrialisation, and absorption 
into world economic systems.” As with enka, “The implicit 
background of the arabesk drama is labour migration, gurbet...” 
and song lyrics “concentrate... upon the state of loneliness and 
sadness brought about by the state of being in gurbet...” (Stokes 
1992: 143). 


northwest coast of Honshuu, almost opposite the Kanto area (see map, Appendix A). 
19 Like minato (port), eki (station) is a place which symbolises departure and separation 
(wakare) and is another prominent symbol in enka lyrics. 
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Not surprisingly, the themes which pervade arabesk 
parallel those of enka, encompassing disappointment, sorrow, 
frustration, yearning, longing, melancholy and desire (ibid.). 
This sentiment is conveyed through many of the same idioms 
and images which typify enka lyrics and Stokes notes that 
song texts focus “a dense cluster of themes connected with the 
arabesk drama: gurbet (living alone as a stranger or foreigner, 
particularly a worker), yalnizlik (loneliness), hicran, husran 
and ozlem (sadness and yearning), gozyaslari (tears), sarhosluk 
(drunkenness), zulm (oppression)... kadar (fate).” (ibid.: 142). 
Like enka, arabesk might be described as ‘wet’, with tears and 
alcohol figuring prominently in song lyrics. According to Stokes, 
“tears pervade arabesk lyrics” and alcohol serves “as a refuge 
and consolation, its consumption an act of simultaneous self- 
gratification and self-destruction” (ibid.: 148). “The resort to 
alcohol” the author explains “is seen as an image of the passive 
acceptance of fate, a decision to evade responsibility and not 
make an active stand against the way things are.” (ibid.: 149). 
A central motif in enka lyrics as well, this resignation to ‘fate’, 
an idiom for the social and economic forces against which the 
individual perceives themselves to be powerless, is similarly 
expressed as a retreat to alcohol as a source of comfort and 
escape. In the context of karaoke, this is commonly depicted in 
the videos which accompany enka songs with images of a man 
or woman alone in a bar or other drinking place looking sad and 
forlorn and cradling a glass of sake (Japanese rice wine), whisky, 
brandy or other spirit as the printed song lyrics pass across the 
bottom of the screen, hinting at the source of despair. 


This tendency towards the expression of resignation in the 
face of modernisation which characterises both genres also 
forms a common basis for criticism. In the case of arabesk, 
detractors take issue with the genre’s “message of passivity”, 
claiming that “arabesk not only numbs the critical faculties but 
deadens a sense of political awareness and responsibility by 
blaming everything on fate” (ibid.: 152), while others suggest 
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that “the result of arabesk is to drive those who listen to it to 
despondency and alcohol” (ibid.: 148). Similar claims have been 
levelled at enka which has been characterised as “pessimistic” 
as opposed to the more optimistic popular music of the younger 
generation. Early criticisms of karaoke as a social ill and pastime 
of a generation of lost souls, during the time when it was largely 
confined to the realm of “after hours” socialising in the context 
of urban drinking spots, reflect its association with the drunken 
singing of enka by mostly middle-aged company employees 
taking refuge in drink and memories of an idealised past. 
Although the striking similarities between enka and arabesk 
may reflect features of the music of urban migrant populations 
in response to processes of industrialisation and modernisation 
which are generalised, there are historical and sociological 
parallels between these two cases which should be mentioned. 
As Karl Signell points out in his discussion of the modernisation 
process in Turkish and Japanese music cultures, “Underthethreat 
of European domination, the rulers of both Turkey and Japan 
undertook a conscious, large-scale adoption of their enemy’s 
culture”, noting that before these periods -late nineteenth/early 
twentieth century in Japan, 1920s and 1930s in Turkey- “both 
societies could be considered Oriental, especially in music” 
(1976: 72). Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk (1881-1938), the Turkish 
leader who “abruptly stepped up the pace of modernisation and 
Europeanisation” (ibid.: 76) after wresting political control of 
the country in the early 1920s, called for a “’new and modern 
Turkish music’, combining the tunes of the shepherds with the 
harmonies, scales, and forms of European music” (ibid.: 78). As 
in Japan, a national anthem, “musically cast in a purely European 
mold” (ibid.) was introduced in 1924, in part to symbolise 
Turkey’s status as part of the “civilised” world. In 1926, the 
traditional classical music conservatory at Istanbul was closed, 
replaced in the same year by The Istanbul Belediye Konservatuari 
which taught only European classical music and a number of 
foreign musicians -Bela Bartok and Paul Hindemith among 
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them- were invited to advise and consult on issues relevant 
to the process of musical modernisation. However, in Turkey, 
European music never became the basis of musical education in 
schools as it did in Japan which may account for its being largely 
confined to the realm of elitist, rather than popular culture. 
Nevertheless, these parallel processes of musical modernisation 
in combination with the large-scale urban migration which 
occurred in both countries must go some way to explaining 
the thematic and musical features shared by both arabesk and 
enka as mass-produced popular music genres. Thus, although 
enka is popularly conceived as reflecting the Japanese heart, it 
is perhaps more the particular idioms and images employed in 
enka lyrics which are specific to the Japanese experience -and 
even many of these, such as tears and alcohol, for example, are 
shared in common with arabesk and no doubt other analogous 
genres- than the emotions which they represent. 
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Abstract 


Disaster Anthropology is often prefaced ona phrase such as, ‘First there was the 
eruption/earthquake etc., then came the disaster’ meaning that much of what 
was experienced as disaster must be blamed on the lack of human preparedness 
and failures in the human response. The three-fold disaster that hit Japanin 2011 
(mega-earthquake + mega-tsunami + plus nuclear disaster almost compatible 
to Chernobyl) was indeed such a mixture of natural disaster compounded by 
human failure. This paper focuses especially on the important role of religion 
and ritual in successfully responding to the disaster, and the difficulties that 
have arisen because government is constitutionally obliged to be tone-deaf to 
both. Government and many local people found they had seriously different 
assumptions and priorities. The welcome to foreign aid volunteers is used to 
highlight such differences. Enormous concern about the survivors and victims 
was coupled to the anxiety of survivors themselves and growing criticism of 
government, for not doing enough either before or after the disaster. Against the 
backdrop of so many complicated and conflicting sentiments and obligations, 
the paper introduces The Great Forest Wall project as not only a green solution 
that would protect against future tsunami for hundreds of years or more, but 
also as so far the only enterprise that hopes to enable the whole country to come 
together in a single testimony of all their powerful feelings about the victims, 
and collective concern for future generations. It seeks to enable a concept of 
Japan and being Japanese that avoids the awkward politics of nationalism. It 
links past, present and future by promoting traditional wisdom that ‘It is the 
trees that protect us. It offers a mixture of the latest science with traditional 
religion, and an understanding of how ritual and ‘religious-like’ concepts can 
bridge social divisions and express a great variety of contradictory sentiments 
at the same time. 


Key words: 2011 Tohoku Disaster; Ecological Anthropology; Disaster 
Anthropology; Anthropology of Religion; Anthropology of Japan. 
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This paper links two newly popular areas of Social & 
Cultural Anthropology, namely Environmental and Disaster 
Anthropology, via the medium of one of the richest seams of 
Classic Anthropology: Religion and Ritual. It therefore marches 
to avery functionalist drum. I hope that the ethnographic content 
speaks for itself, so that others can interpret it in other ways and 
see other connections. The paper may also read like good PR 
for a project that seems to tick all the boxes for a ‘development 
project’: maximum appeal, maximum participation, maximally 
good for social reconstruction, maximally pro-environment, and 
remarkably inexpensive... Time of course will tell. 


The Great Forest Wall is a project to plant a forest along 
the coastline of North-Eastern Japan (over 400 kilometres) and 
possibly other coastal areas at risk from the kind of devastating 
tsunami that struck on March 3, 2011. The project was devised 
by Akira Miyawaki, a leading conservationist, environmental 
architect and Professor at Yokohama University. He has 
achieved great international success with projects that use a 
barrier of trees, instead of concrete etc., to protect factories and 
communities from bad weather and similar dangers. He has also 
written and lectured extensively upon how ancient forests are 
important for our health. Much of his inspiration came from 
traditional knowledge in Japan and S.E. Asia, but he was able to 
incorporate the latest in engineering and biological knowledge. 
As the country began debating how best to prevent such horrible 
disasters in the future, a group began to grow around him, to use 
trees in a similar way but on a much grander scale. He found 
a powerful ally in Morihiro Hosokawa, former Prime Minister 
and Governor of Kumamoto Prefecture. They still head-up the 
project, as Vice-President and President respectively. From the 
very beginning, they did not see their project as simply using 
science to offer an alternative, and more environmentally 
friendly, solution to the massive concrete wall proposed by 
government. In addition, they wanted to design a solution that 
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also connected with spiritual, social and health needs. In simple 
terms, Professor Miyawaki’s experience of ‘working WITH 
Nature’ combined with former PM Hosokawa’s belief in ‘true 
democracy’...The background: Frustration with Government. 


Background: Frustrations with Government + frustrated 
religious needs 


The Great North-Eastern Japan Disaster was essentially a 
sequence of 3 disasters. There was an enormous earthquake 
followed by numerous after-shocks, the dreadful tsunami 
cresting in places over 30 metres in height, and finally the 
damage to the Fukushima nuclear reactors, causing widespread 
radiation. Close to 22,000 people died, either during the disaster 
itself or subsequently from injuries sustained during it. The 
damage to property and industry was enormous. However it 
was images of the tsunami and its devastation in particular that 
shocked people not only in Japan but across the world. Japan 
was pretty used to earthquakes. The Fukushima nuclear disaster 
was new, and undoubtedly scary, but information was limited 
and officialdom minimised the problems, to stop any panic. Only 
the tsunami inspired general horror. Towns hit by the tsunami 
looked like a war-zone. Whole villages were simply swept away, 
with very little left behind. Survivors who witnessed it remain 
traumatised. YouTube is the closest most of us can be to the 
disaster, but does not show the dead bodies in the streets, or in 
cars, or washed into houses and apartments. Those who were 
not there cannot easily conceive the effect of such a sudden 
loss of so many friends, neighbours and loved ones, or the daily 
agonising over what might have been, but wasn't. It is the same 
with all great distress moments of trauma. How can you describe 
wartime experiences, to people who were never there, and have 
never experienced a war? If one single story might speak for 
thousands more, an elderly gentleman told me in very simple 
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words about how he and two friends were attending a local 
festival when the earthquake struck. The moment the tsunami 
alert sounded, they got on their bicycles and began peddling like 
mad for the nearby hill. Only the old gentleman made it in time. 
Along with his friends, hundreds died. I met him during his daily 
walk, a walk he had done for many years except this time there 
was no longer any town. A supermarket had stood where we 
were chatting. I though it was just the beach... 


In the immediate aftermath of the disaster, there were a 
lot of needs. The government responded very fast and within 
24 hours all survivors had accommodation of some kind, and 
there was food. Basic needs were therefore met but the response 
remained pretty basic for several months. Moreover, there was 
no electricity or gas. For those people still near the coast, in 
towns like Ishinomaki, night-time especially was cold and scary, 
with aftershocks, frequently very powerful, coming every hour 
or half-hour, and the ever-present fear of another tsunami. 


There were a range of what might simply be termed 
‘emotional’ needs that could not be met so easily. In fact, 
inevitably, life in the evacuation centres frequently made such 
problems even worse, and added even more. Perhaps most 
troubling of all have been not infrequent reports of rape. 


The many villages along the coast were famous for their very 
strong sense of ‘community’ - in a country already well-known 
for being community-focused. I helped bring much-appreciated 
supplies to one village, where survivors were sheltering up the 
mountain in what had been an old-people’s home. The village 
of course, including the official evacuation centre, had been 
swept away. Almost everybody was over 60 years old - by now 
normal in ‘village Japan’. In very simple conditions, they were 
supporting each other and there was a collective refusal to 
accept the offers from children to come and stay with them, eg. 
in Tokyo, instead. They knew that if they separated in this way, 
their community would die. I was surprised, and somewhat 
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shocked, that so many were keen to talk about the tragedy, and 
the loss of parents, siblings and spouses often in front of their 
eyes. No volunteer should ever initiate such conversations, since 
the consequences can be traumatic. But here, this eagerness to 
describe the event was coupled with enormous responsibility as 
survivors, bound together not only as neighbours and kin, but 
also by the ancestors. Being able to talk to me in this way was 
clearly understood as testimony to what it meant to be part of 
such a community. What in other circumstances might better be 
discouraged, was here part of local therapy and affirmation of 
historical knowledge that must be passed on. 


Such stories reflect upon how ‘therapy’ has traditionally 
been handled locally, by the community and through Buddhist 
and Shinto priests acting as ritual experts. Psycho-therapy and 
Psychiatric-Counseling are not deeply rooted in the way they 
tend to be in Western countries. Part of the International Office 
of the WHO is based in Kobe, and strongly urged the Japanese 
government to recruit trained counsellors from elsewhere 
in Asia, to come and help survivors cope with trauma... The 
government rejected the proposal. Some of the reasons might 
seem obvious. The fact that foreign counsellors, albeit ‘sharing 
an Asian perspective’ (the WHO phrase), would have lacked 
knowledge of Japanese culture and above all would have needed 
translators. In any case, it was government policy to restrict 
entry by outsiders to the disaster zones for several months 
after the earthquake, because it was far from clear that there 
might not be another such disaster shortly, or indeed massive 
looting. Simply having to provide food and accommodation for 
outsiders, despite their obvious desire to help, seemed too big a 
challenge when it was difficult enough to meet the basic needs 
of survivors. 


In fact the Japanese government has invested a lot in 


subsequently providing trained Japanese counsellors, especially 
for children, albeit not on the massive scale proposed by the 
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WHO. Such individual counselling is becoming available after 
most families have already been able to respond in the traditional 
way, using funerals and memorial rites to channel their personal 
& collective emotions into re-forming as a family. 


It is quite common to hear criticisms of the government’s 
response, for being late or inappropriate, or for diverting 
resources to Fukushima away from the tsunami-disaster zone. 
There is often truth in such accusations, as there would be 
for any government faced with a disaster on such a scale. But 
arguably what might to the foreign observer seem like simple 
slowness or ignorance on the part of the government, actually 
reflected subtle awkwardnesses within Japanese culture. The 
villages of the Tohoku region are famous for being suspicious 
of neighbouring villages, let alone Japanese from further afield. 
Japanese anthropologists I know, who had done fieldwork in 
the area, told me they felt it would be impossible for them to 
go back to those villages and help, because the survivors would 
feel ashamed. Shame was an issue that Haldor Stephanson also 
observed among survivors of the Kobe earthquake of 1995 (for 
example, within 24 hours of the earthquake, female survivors 
on TV news were wearing make-up). In a perhaps startling 
contrast, many foreign anthropologists in Japan signed up as 
volunteers, presumably in part no doubt because they felt their 
training would be useful. But this initial diffidence by Japanese 
anthropologists arguably reflects a set of social assumptions 
that can also explain at least part of the government response. 
Survivors might have lots of emergency needs, but they also 
needed ‘space’. It was a space that insofar as it existed, could 
be bridged, ironically, by sympathetic foreigners. I frequently 
found survivors very happy to talk with me, or other foreigners 
but far less so if Japanese were present. Instead of talking, they 
would lower their heads and go silent. The Self-Defence Forces, 
which did magnificent work rescuing people and delivering aid, 
remained in ‘military mode’. Expressionless sentries guarded 
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the trucks, in the midst of shattered communities. By summer, 
they were knocking on doors and chatting with the locals about 
the latest local news. In contrast with the governments refusal 
until the summer to allow in the many emergency volunteer 
associations that bloomed following the Kobe earthquake (2015) 
some foreign volunteer groups were given a free rein almost 
immediately. Often without knowing a word of Japanese, they 
were giving surviving grandmas hugs in the street and the tears 
would flow... It seemed these foreign volunteers could ‘break 
the rules’ in a way that truly met some important needs, at least 
during the immediate aftermath of the tsunami. By summer, the 
situation had changed. More conventional manners were back 
and the foreign volunteers had less to offer, apart of course from 
their labour. Yet those foreign volunteers who had shared in the 
immediate post-tsunami experience often found themselves 
bonded with survivors in a way that was impossible for the flood 
of volunteers (both Japanese and foreign) that arrived from the 
first summer onwards. 


Many of these early foreign volunteers were linked with 
first-response Christian NGO’s, such as Samaritan’s Purse. They 
were trained not to exploit disaster situations for in-your-face 
evangelism. However, they did offer prayer, and this seemed 
much appreciated by survivors who were not Christian. Prayer 
was a need that non-Christian professionals also recognised. But 
local places of worship had been devastated just like everywhere 
else, and priests were dead, injured, traumatised, or just too busy 
caring for their own families. The Christian NGO’s had received 
permission from the Japanese government on the basis that they 
could liaise with local priests and churches and might thus work 
without needing any other help. In fact, virtually no local priests 
or churches were in any shape to help them. As experienced first- 
responders, they found local survivors who worked with them 
to identify areas that needed help. As a result, they could fill in 
the gaps left by the government strategy, which was to set up 
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centres and ask survivors to come to them, rather than deliver 
aid into each local neighbourhood. Many survivors however 
preferred to stay close to their homes, however uninhabitable 
they might be, since this was the only way family members from 
elsewhere might easily find them. Thus a few blocks from a 
government depot, there might be communities that did not not 
receive significant aid for weeks. There were of course no cars, 
no electricity. Mobile phone-connections remained a challenge. 
Communication was not easy. 


Be-One, a group of foreign Christian missionaries in Osaka 
became embedded in several communities within or near 
Ishinomaki, by offering such locally focused help, initially in the 
form of food, clothing, ‘blue sheets’ and cooking items, and then 
with the re-construction of houses and lives. To the surprise of 
many, they have remained as ‘house churches.’ These districts of 
Ishinomaki will continue for many years as testimony to their 
lack of ‘community’ with each street featuring a succession of 
empty plots that look like ‘pulled teeth’ between reconstructed 
houses. The tsunami not only destroyed houses and families, 
but also the old local hierarchy. Many survivors see the Be-One 
houses, with their smiling foreign parents and noisy foreign kids, 
as part of the new community. After all, Christian evangelicals 
claim to know a lot about ‘new beginnings’... Other individuals 
ostentatiously surround their houses with plant-pots and other 
garden features, just like in the old days, and try to live as if 
nothing had happened. 


There were Buddhist and Shinto priests who also came to 
help survivors and restore community. The point is that neither 
national nor local government officials are at liberty to meet 
what are defined as spiritual or religious needs, at least in their 
public capacity. (No doubt many or most of them have a personal 
faith of some kind). The postwar Constitution forbids the use of 
public funds for any religious purpose. But it was the temples, 
shrines and occasional churches etc. that were essential to meet 
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not only key spiritual needs but also key social responsibilities, 
such as funerals. Much has been said about how many shrines 
or temples had been sited on coastal hills as places of refuge in 
times of past tsunami, and had kept markers (sadly forgotten) 
about where not to build, for fear of tsunami. In establishing 
postwar Japan asa secular state and denying authority to religion 
of any kind, perhaps too much had been thrown out with the 
bath-water. 


In modern Japan, collective religious rituals and festivals 
continue to mark the seasons and the course of life in general. It’s 
easy to see how they all promote the health and harmony of the 
local community. Perhaps more difficult to appreciate is how they 
require enormous effort and dedication from members of this 
community. They inspire qualities of leadership, craftsmanship 
and performing arts that might not be achievable any other 
way. The older generations teach the younger generations, 
who become the teachers of future generations. Since the Meiji 
Restoration in 1868, by and large, people go to Shinto shrines to 
pray for success and avoiding danger, and to Buddhist temples 
to deal with the heavier issues that surround death. Prior to 
1868, however, it may not have been easy to distinguish Shinto 
from Buddhism at all. They would have seemed virtually fused, 
and all these functions were shared. No book about traditional 
or modern Japan would be complete without extensive coverage 
of religious ceremonies and festivals. Yet woe betide the local 
mayor who now visits a local shrine and makes a donation, 
however small, in his public, rather than private, capacity. 


The destruction of funeral parlours (normally secular), 
temples and family tombs posed obvious problems for survivors, 
anxious to do the right thing for their lost loved ones. Government 
could do very little to help, except set up new funeral parlours 
that at least enabled funerals to take place. Anxieties rose as as 
O-Bon (a 3-day festival in mid-August when the ancestors return 
for a short visit to their families) approached. Not all victims had 
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yet received a proper funeral, and of course many bodies were 
still missing, so there could be no proper funeral. Ancestors 
might be coming back before they had been properly buried, and 
more distant ancestors would be coming back to see their tombs 
in a mess or totally destroyed. Those who took such traditions 
seriously were not only ashamed, but also afraid. My Christian 
informants found themselves doing a lot more hugging. 


As the time of the first anniversary of the disaster 
approached, national and local government did not wish to 
see a repeat of such frustration and anxiety. They decided to 
sponsor annual ceremonies to commemorate the departed. 
They encouraged survivors, government employees, the media 
etc. to take part. They were meant to mark a meeting of national 
and local concern. Arguably, it was important for government to 
do something, and within the limits of the Constitution this was 
perhaps the best that government could do. 


It is a little too simple to say that the problems that ensued 
stem from trying too hard to invent non-religious ceremonies 
to satisfy religious needs. There was a clear precedent to learn 
from. Enormous controversy surrounds Yasukuni Shrine, where 
the souls of Japan’s military dead have been enshrined. Insofar 
as the Yasakuni issues relate to government being too closely 
involved with religion, as well as war crimes, it was no surprise 
that to commemorate the victims of the N.E. Japan Disaster, 
government wanted a purely secular event. Yet there was still 
a lot of controversy. Even now, over six years since the tsunami, 
there remain enormous local disagreements over the memorials 
that the government has funded for victims. By contrast, what 
government has tried to keep out, i.e. religion, seems very 
welcome. A group such as Tohoku Aid, centred in Sendai, has 
helped establish mixed faith teams of Buddhist, Christian and 
Shinto priests who come to these memorials or other places and 
simply offer to pray with individuals, and their actual religion 
doesn’t seem to matter much. 
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This seems to belie much of the justification for secular 
rituals such as the commemoration ceremonies and memorials, 
namely that a purely religious ritual would be impossible for 
the simple reason that every religion, and often every sect 
within that religion, has a different teaching about the after-life. 
Insofar as a funeral marks the sending-off of the soul, then each 
religion would be sending the soul to a different place, with very 
different teachings about what happens next. Surely, it would be 
so much simpler to have a one-size-fits-all secular ceremony that 
commemorates the dead and says ‘sayonara. Simpler maybe, but 
also seriously problematic. 


The relationship of any individual and his/her family with 
loved ones who have died, especially so suddenly and tragically, 
is always going to be complex. Three issues at least need special 
attention to understand the situation in Japan, especially in 
traditional areas such as the North-East. Firstly, religious 
experts, i.e. priests, are necessary for prayers and rituals not 
because they are experts in theology or any particularly difficult 
branch of knowledge, including counseling, but because they 
have authority. They have authority and confidence in those 
moments when ordinary individuals and families falter. For 
vulnerable young children, they offer blessings and charms. For 
bereaved and grieving families, they offer the next step... This is 
an authority that government simply doesn’t have and has never 
really had either. (The elevation of Shinto toa state ministry in the 
late 19th. century was coupled with banning Shinto priests from 
performing funerals.) So there has been considerable unease, or 
worse, about the State getting involved in complicated after-life 
issues yet again. 

Secondly, the decision to build these memorials came before 
local agreement was secured. In fact there was considerable local 
disagreement. A list of all the disputed points would be a very 
long list indeed, and much more than disputing the right to use a 
particular location, or design. They would include complaints of 
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government spending lots of money on celebrating the dead, but 
doing very little to celebrate the living... Very simply, feelings 
remain very raw and the hurry to meet a deadline was a hurry of 
the government’s own making, and did not allow for the slow and 
painstaking sensitivity to local opinion that local people wanted. 
The government was deciding how to properly memorialise the 
disaster in the eyes of the rest of the country, and the outside 
world. Unfortunately, the locals felt left out. 


Thirdly, a funeral in Japan turns the dear-and-departed into 
ancestors who continue to have a living presence, not only in the 
form of photographs on the wall but also within family ancestral 
altars and ancestral graves. Those that die as babies or children 
are nonetheless ancestors too. Thus a government-sponsored 
memorial ceremony that simply registers ‘goodbye’ to the dead, 
is at best irrelevant and potentially seriously shocking. No, the 
dead come back. If it was simply a matter of saying ‘goodbye’ 
then mourners would just have to get on with their lives and 
any personal problems of grief and hardship might well best be 
conceived in terms of ‘counseling needs.’ Instead, the traditional 
response to bereavement and the closest thing to therapy, was 
not to say ‘goodbye’ but to help the departed to achieve life in 
a new form and come back in a new role, as an ancestor, who 
ought to be properly venerated and remembered and may 
help in times of need. A serious family disaster or upset might 
be explained in terms of a failure to clean the ancestral tombs, 
or pray for a particular ancestor. A young wife (‘yome’) might 
be delegated with conducting the brief ancestral ceremonies 
each morning, work that might seem like drudgery but could 
potentially become the most important work of all. 


To argue that a society uses the problems of individuals to 
fuel society itself is to argue not only why we have societies at 
all, but also how anthropologists might explain religion, insofar 
as such a process is frequently managed via non-scientific but 
socially useful concepts and rituals. 
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What might therefore have seemed like government doing 
its benign best, in fact not only undermined what had been 
key resources and responses within traditional communities, 
but also seemed to empower government in a way that many 
thought totally inappropriate. The push to send in pyscho- 
therapists and counsellors, as cited above, was misguided not 
because there wasn’t a need for them, but because it reflected 
the notion that the survivors had nothing of the kind to help 
them. Far from working with the resources of local culture, they 
would have been working against them. What local people had, 
tho perhaps difficult to prove scientifically, was belief that that 
they had the power to control the situation. The survivors in 
the story cited above, huddling on the mountain, still believed 
they were in control, if they could stay together. They had duties 
not only to each other, but also to the ancestors. Take away 
the ancestors, and send in counsellors instead, would see the 
community collapsing overnight as members were told to focus 
on themselves as individuals rather than part of a shared, living 
history. (It is sad and perhaps ironic that what is killing such 
communities is the growing awareness that there will be no 
new generation to take over from the survivors. The younger 
generation has found work in the towns and although there may 
have been promises to come back, take care of the parents and 
maintain the ancestral household, this is now even less likely to 
happen.) 


However community festivals, funerals or concepts of the 
ancestors enabled local communities to survive and thrive in the 
face of life’s challenges, it should be clear that this was rooted 
in trust in local tradition and local priests having the necessary 
authority. Having these rituals and concepts empowered the 
community, whereas that the governments clumsy attempts to 
provide better, secular rituals only served to undermine and dis- 
empower them. Whether or not this might reflect how central 
authority can so easily feel challenged by local independence, the 
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government found itself often working against local expectations 
and conversely local people felt government, in some serious 
ways at least, was working against them. This is not to say that 
government and local communities managed to achieve a great 
deal together. But instead of a win/win the partnership turned 
into something more like a three-legged race. 


If government had forgotten one BIG thing, it was that 
Japan had been through similar and even worse disasters before. 
Japanese society and culture had survived and thrived. What was 
new about this tsunami was the scale of economic destruction. In 
the past there had just been coastal or inland villages that relied 
solely on local resources. The Japanese government did a great 
job speedily re-constructing the airports, the roads & railways, 
the fishing fleets and all the infrastructure that was vital to get a 
modern economy running again. Social reconstruction was going 
to be more difficult. The above discussion tries to illustrate the 
dangers, not only when a government forgets that mega-tsunami 
happen, but also how its own society works. 


To focus on religious and spiritual needs may seem unfair, 
since the government by law should have nothing to do with 
religion, especially if this involves government money. However, 
government policy undermined much that was crucial to how 
local people responded collectively to such disasters. To say that 
religion is ‘private’ and should have nothing to do with the State 
left a big void. Trying to fill this with ceremonies officiated by 
politicians, rather than religious leaders, implied that politicians 
have a similar kind of authority to religious leaders, and the right 
to similar respect. This would always beg a few questions, but 
especially so in the case of ceremonies designed to reflect the 
needs of bereaving survivors... 


A situation was developing in which survivors were 
beginning to feel that government was seeing them more and 
more as part of the problem, rather than part of the solution. 
They must adapt to what was decided by central planning, if 
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they were going to be helped at all. 


The government certainly felt under enormous pressure to 
get things done. Pressure from the Opposition Democratic party, 
pressure from International Opinion & Investment, and pressure 
from sitting on vast donations from so many people, inside Japan 
and overseas, who responded to news of the tragedy by sending 
money. A year or so after the tragedy, when I told friends both 
in Japan and overseas that I was still going up to Tohoku to help, 
I was regularly met with surprise that things hadn’t already 
returned to normal. This was the front that the government felt 
obliged to show, but it covered a great deal of local frustration. 


Two major issues needed to be tackled: re-building the 
coastal towns and villages and protecting the coast from future 
mega-tsunami. The clock was ticking, for although such mega- 
tsunami, and their associated earthquakes, might be once-in-a- 
thousand-year events, the experts were beginning to suggest that 
such events might ‘cluster’ due to the behaviour of the tectonic 
plates beneath Japan. Action however was impeded because 
government attention and finances were being distracted by the 
problems of the Fukushima nuclear power plant. 


To re-build communities in their old locations meant 
exposing them, and their descendants, to the same dangers 
in the future. Moreover, it presupposed that the region’s 
economic and social needs would remain the same. In the case 
of villages populated by septuagenarians, such a future was 
highly questionable. At the very least, safety meant moving the 
communities to higher ground, but in this area the mountains 
often come close to the sea and flat ground higher up is hard to 
find. In each situation, some individuals were in favour of moving 
higher up, and others were in favour of staying in the same place. 
Others were in two minds to leave the area completely. Without 
a general resolution, it was difficult to decide whether or not to 
rebuild the house even when government grants or insurance 
pay-outs were available. In parts of Ishinomaki, government 
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help enabled what might seem the best of both worlds. Massive 
amounts of earth were trucked in to raise the level where the 
old houses had been, and the new houses are being built on 
top. But this was a massive undertaking, and doing something 
similar everywhere else would require not only enormous sums 
of money, but vast quantities of earth and cement and of course 
manpower. That would inevitably translate into a long time 
before every town or village could be re-constructed. 


Government has been rather more optimistic with regard 
to protecting the shoreline. Re-building the sea-wall seemed a 
lot more do-able. Prior to the tsunami, most coastal communities 
had already been protected by a sea-wall of some kind. Such 
barriers included the biggest ones in the world. Unfortunately, 
these had not been big or strong enough. The government has 
opted for the mother-of-all-sea-walls, a great concrete barrier 
that would stretch 500 km. along the coast of N.E. Japan and in 
some places 30m. high. Great gates would allow the fishing boats 
to come in or out. The cost is estimated in billions of dollars and 
Japan’s annual supply of construction materials such as earth or 
sand for several years to come. Major opposition has come from 
the fishing community, not only because they will no longer to 
‘read’ the sea from their homes, but also because the massive 
wall will disrupt fishing massively. The fish are nourished by 
the run-off from the mountains that bring valuable nutrients 
into the sea. In fact this is an ‘ancient knowledge’ that the 
Japanese government and others have been celebrating as part 
of a ‘Satoyama’ tradition of sustainable farming and fishing that 
created a super eco-system and gives Japan a very special place 
at the Environment table. But the great concrete wall will block 
the valuable run-off from the mountains and thus ruin what has 
been one of the two mainstays of the local economy. The other 
has been tourism, since the views out-to-sea were made famous 
in the poems of Bassho. Now, all you will be able to see will be 
the biggest concrete barrier in the world. Some would argue 
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this in itself will make the wall a tourist attraction. The locals 
fear otherwise, and don’t fancy living in the shadow of such a 
monstrosity either. 


Once again, there seems to be another dysfunction between 
what a ‘nanny’ government insists is the right medicine, but 
locals understand otherwise. They seem happy to wait for a 
better solution that won’t kill the local economy, which was 
why they came to be living there in the first place. And yet it 
is the locals that government seeks to protect. The population 
at large is thunderstruck by the projected cost to the public 
purse, in a country already mired in 20 years of depression. 
Agreement is only possible because government claims there is 
no alternative. 


In sum, It has been really difficult, in the aftermath of the 
Tohoku Disaster, to achieve a long term plan that everybody can 
support. There has been the common complaint of those who 
want to help not being appreciated, and those who seek help 
not being listened to. The Government has felt obliged to do 
something. After all, who knows when the next great tsunami 
may come? However, the concrete wall will not protect Japan for 
ever. It’s lifetime is expected to be about 50 years. What then? 


The Great Forest Wall 


The Great Forest Wall by comparison is so many different things. 
It will be a defence against tsunami but also a place for recreation, 
where children can play and families can picnic. It will not be 
an eyesore. It will be a great ecological resource. At the same 
time, water from the mountains will still find its way to the sea, 
and bring the nutrients that sustain Japan’s traditional fishing 
industry. It will be a memorial not only to remember those who 
died and how much people suffered, but also to celebrate how 
much people cared for future generations. It promotes the value 
of community, and how much we can do if we work together. 
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It celebrates traditional wisdom, whereby people should work 
with, rather than against, Nature and the trees themselves can 
protect the people.... These are all things that a concrete dyke, for 
example, cannot achieve and they cannot be measured in money, 
not least because almost no money is involved.... Last but not 
least, it doesn’t have to be built quickly. It can bend or wait in 
accordance with local opinion. After all, the concrete barrier will 
protect the region for 50 years. Within that time, the forest wall 
can grow, and it can last for thousands of years. 


This at least is the PR. In practice, since the project began 
in 2013, only a handful of small stretches have been built. 
However, the organisers are not dismayed. They see the project 
as building community and national sentiment and not just 
building a forest. 


The Great Forest Wall certainly represents an innovation 
in sustainable construction, and disaster prevention. Mangrove 
swamps protected the coasts of Thailand and other countries 
against the terrible tsunami of 2004. They didn’t stop the 
tsunami, but weakened its force and also prevented survivors 
and houses etc. from being swept out to sea. The Great Forest 
Wall will have a similar effect, but it is inland, close to the sea 
rather than in the sea, and it needs to be constructed first. It will 
generally be about only 5 metres high, but there will be higher 
points at regular stages where people can be sure of sanctuary. In 
all it will stretch about 500 kilometres. Construction utilises the 
non-toxic rubble left behind by the tsunami, which is an eyesore 
and a disposal headache for government. Trees are planted on 
top. The method has been tried and tested in many other areas 
around the globe, by Professor Miyawaki. 


The Great Forest Wall Project seeks to build on Japanese 
cultural traditions and on all the hopes and anxieties generated 
throughout the nation by the Tohoku Disaster. Very simply, the 
organisers feel they have found a way for everybody who cares 
‘to do something’. It seeks to build on ‘values’, without assuming 
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that everybody must share the same values or motivations. 
People suffered and were affected in different ways, but they all 
come together to help build the Great Forest Wall. It remains the 
only project related to the tsunami that has not generated great 
controversy. This is not the same as attracting all the necessary 
approval, but already the project is achieving much simply as an 
inspiration for many. 


Recently, a lot of world attention has focused on ‘Satoyama’, 
the traditional landscape surrounding Japanese villages that 
has become celebrated as a model for intensive but highly 
sustainable farming and forestry. Sensitive and close knowledge 
of the local environment enabled the villagers to get Mother 
Nature to do most of the work and develop a very rich eco- 
system that included the nearby sea. Unfortunately during the 
past 100 years of modernisation, most of this local knowledge 
and practice has come close to disappearing. 


A typical Japanese village was sited with wooded hillside 
above and fields for rice and other crops below. What modern 
scholars have decided to term ‘Satoyama’ wisdom included the 
careful management of woodland on the slopes above, not only 
to yield useful resources but also to prevent landslides, an ever- 
present risk since Japanese hillsides can be very steep, reflecting 
Japan’s volcanic past. The Great Forest Wall project uses the 
same wisdom. 


The Tohoku Disaster, and before that the Kobe Earthquake 
of 1995, highlighted other elements of ancient wisdom that had 
been forgotten. Much of the destruction in Kobe was caused by 
the fires generated after the earthquake. Whole streets were 
destroyed, but the fires were frequently stopped by lines of 
trees. Along the Tohoku coast, so famous for its gorgeous scenery 
of white sands and trees, the tsunami swept everything away, 
except -once again- here and there some trees stood firm. 


Tohoku may be more famous for the trees that were 
destroyed than the ones that survived. The famous pine forests 
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along the coast were established hundreds of years ago as a 
windbreak as well for their beauty. However pine trees are not 
indigenous to Japan, and certainly not to its coastline. They 
burned like torches in Kobe, and splintered like match-wood 
before the tsunami. The trees that withstood both were particular 
broad-leaf species indigenous to Japan. 


The Tohoku Disaster led to serious distrust in government 
planning. The risk of tsunamis was well known. There had been 
enormous investment in great embankments to protect villages 
along the coast. The experts said they did not need to be more 
than 10 metres high. The nuclear power station at Fukushima 
was built according to similar mistaken estimates. Even when 
evidence was produced to question these assumptions, it 
was overruled. Of course, the consequences were tragic. The 
government experts still promoted the same science, and just 
advised ‘build bigger’ But the trees surviving in Kobe and along 
the Tohoku coastline seemed to teach that it’s simply a mistake 
to aim at controlling or fighting nature. Instead, they testified to 
an older wisdom, of ‘working With nature rather than AGAINST 
nature’. 


Interestingly, as former PM Hosokawa and Professor 
Miyazaki canvassed for support in 2013, the Forestry Ministry 
set up a project called ‘Green Connections, strongly supported 
by former prime-minister Noda of the Democratic party. This 
also seeks to run parallel to the coast but features a much 
lower embankment (3 metres). It is therefore not designed 
to compete with the concrete sea-wall that the government is 
building. For the same reason, although it utilises a construction 
model similar to the Great Forest Wall and can offer a similar 
recreation, ecological and aesthetic function, it is not designed 
to protect future generations from another mega-tsunami. 
Both projects are trying to avoid direct competition. Green 
Connections, like the Great Forest Wall, requires local agreement 
and is proceeding very slowly. Of course two major differences 
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are that Green Connections has government funding whereas 
the Great Forest Wall relies on donations and volunteers, and 
that, as a government project, Green Connections cannot appeal 
to religious sentiment or support. Instead, it relies enormously 
on the appeal of its scientific, eco-friendly model. The following 
discussion focuses only on the Great Forest Wall. However, it 
must be noted that despite the eco-friendly claims of both Green 
Connections and the Great Forest Wall, significant academic 
opposition is being mounted on ecological /conservation grounds 
because both projects are likely to literally crush the fragile life- 
forms that in fact survived the great tsunami. Building a large 
or small forest embankment along the coast will dramatically 
change the present system. Of course, the great concrete barrier 
will do even more damage. This debate continues, but whereas 
Green Connections is limited to battling with the same scientific 
facts and conservation doctrine as this opposition, the Great 
Forest Wall team can also appeal to other sentiments, although 
it certainly doesn’t wish to lose the eco-argument. Fortunately, 
neither Green Connections nor the Great Forest Wall are in any 
great hurry, in contrast with the government’s concrete barrier. 
So there seems to be time for proper discussion and flexibility. 
For example, it is unlikely that any forest wall can cover estuaries 
and inlets, and therefore disrupt their present ecology. Such 
areas would remain holes in the forest armour and perhaps can 
only be fully protected by a sea-wall. 


Like Green Connections, the Great Forest Wall is a secular 
Project. In part this is to guarantee maximum public support, 
but also not to discourage government support. However, the 
project was recently re-named, in Japanese, as ‘The Chinju-no- 
mori Project’. This is because the indigenous trees that protected 
villages from fire and tsunami survive most conspicuously in the 
sacred groves called ‘chinju-no-mori’ that are a feature of every 
Shinto shrine. ‘Chinju-no-mori’ can be translated as ‘Forest of 
Protection’. In Shinto theology they were spaces left in the wild 
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forest that once covered Japan, where the local deities or kami 
could rest undisturbed by villagers chopping down trees and 
generally making lots of noise elsewhere. Traditional wisdom 
was that health and safety meant not disturbing the kami... It 
has certainly preserved virtually the last remnants of ancient 
forest, as it would have been 2,000 years ago. But the project 
highlights not how shrines have protected the trees, but rather 
how it is the trees that can protect us.... 


‘Shaso gakkai’ is an association of academics, interested 
members of the public and shrines, to study chinju-no-mori. It 
was established not only because of academic interest in the 
ancient groves attached to shrines, but also because the groves 
have been coming under threat as local governments see them 
as potential parking lots, or barriers to road-widening schemes. 
As a result they have become a hot potato issue, at least in 
local politics. Shaso Gakkai has become a forum through which 
Scientific, Conservation and Religious interests can partner 
together. In other words a fascination with chinju-no-mori does 
not require Shinto faith, but it can readily lead to respect for 
whatever ancient wisdom led to the creation of chinju-no-mori 
in the first place. Neither Professor Miyawaki nor former prime 
minister are aiming to promote modern Shinto but this change 
in the project’s name not only associates it more specifically with 
religious tradition, but also reflects how they feel the supporters 
of the project are comfortable with this association. For the less 
religious, it is the idea of ‘the trees protect us’ ; Shinto devotees 
would see kami instead of the trees. 


It can be no coincidence that the day-to-day administrator 
of the project is a Shinto priest, or that the daughter of former 
PM Hosokawa, is also a Shinto priest and has been very closely 
associated with the project. Nor is it irrelevant that for several 
years, Jinja Honcho, the national association that represents 
about 80% of all shrines in Japan, has been partnering closely 
with conservation NGO’s such as ARC and WWE, to promote ‘the 
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Shinto View of Nature’, in a way that embraces not only chinju no 
mori but also the Satoyama traditions described above. But what 
might loosely called the ‘mainstream’ of Shinto, and certainly Jinja 
Honcho, is widely identified with right-wing nationalism, and the 
opinions of Nippon Kaigi, a controversial nationalist think-tank 
closely associated with politicians in the ruling LDP, and Prime 
Minister Abe in particular. It is legitimate to see this linking of 
Shinto with modern environmentalism as an attempt to steer 
the common image of Shinto away from associations with the 
war and imperialism, towards something arguably more ancient 
and useful. However it would be a mistake to assume that more 
than a minority of Shinto priests share such aspirations. 


In a narrow sense therefore, use of the term ‘chinju-no- 
mori refers to the scientifically proved value of indigenous trees 
that offer protection against fire and tsunami. The link with 
ancient wisdom associates the groves with Shinto in a way that 
is more than a little subversive to right-wing nationalism which 
celebrates imperial nationalism instead. 


This subtle use of ‘ancient wisdom’ to contrast with 
modern politics is even more marked in the other feature that 
most distinguishes the chinju-no-mori project: people power 
and smiling faces. 

So far less than 300,000 trees have been planted with the 
help of about 30,000 volunteers. There is still of course a long 
way to go! The project aims to make building the forest wall a 
means to building a new sense of community and environmental 
responsibility in Japan. At a rate of one volunteer per tree, 
completion of the forest wall will take a long time if it depends, 
as it does, on creating more volunteers. Government, maybe with 
the help of some big corporations, could order the construction 
of the Great Forest Wall. It would look the same and might be 
finished very quickly, not least because government might 
override any local opposition. But it would not be the same. 


The planting events are arranged to last no more than one 
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day, and finish with music and a party. The core of rubble has 
already been laid out and covered with earth. This work, plus 
growing the seedlings, comprises the main expense for the 
project and is not difficult to cover especially once local support 
has been achieved. All that remains is to plant the seedlings. The 
area is carefully marked out into plots and the seedlings are set 
aside for each plot. Each plot is assigned to a particular group, 
and the members of each group are free to plant the seedlings 
as they wish. Volunteers come from all over Japan. It’s a great 
day out. Some, especially if they are local, want to plant trees 
to remember lost loved ones or to express remorse that they 
‘could have done more’ to save people. Others come because 
of an overpowering urge simply ‘to do something’. Colleges, 
schools and companies send teams because they all benefit 
from participation. The emotions and motives are always varied 
and intense, but building the forest wall is an opportunity for 
everybody to come together as a community, with a common 
concern for the future. Families of 3 or even 4 generations come 
to plant trees together. I often heard volunteers talking about how 
they hope to protect future generations ‘for a thousand years.’ 
They are investing themselves in the project, in a way that will 
be a legacy that future generations cannot forget. Generations in 
the future would see the forest wall not only as protection or a 
place of recreation and beauty, but also as testimony of the love 
and concern of their ancestors. 


To start talking about events that enable individuals to link 
with their ancestors and recently deceased loved ones, or touch 
base with future generations, to express difficult and pent- 
up emotions in hands-on activities, to relate with the powers 
of nature, and above all to assemble large numbers of people 
and enable them to do all this with a great sense of community, 
certainly starts to look like what anthropologists would identify 
interms of religion and ritual, exceptthere is no easily identifiable 
‘religion’.... The stretches of forest wall so far completed, for 
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example near Sendai, feature a small Shinto shrine. Illustrations 
that advertise the project also feature a small shrine. But 
they are dwarfed by the trees. I was told that the shrines had 
been included as part of the attempt to link the project with 
Japanese tradition and the ancient Japanese landscape. Maybe 
an opportunity for bit of soft Shinto PR but scarcely in-your- 
face evangelism. Amongst the volunteer groups I met eminent 
Buddhist priests and people of many other religious vocations 
or none at all. Any association with traditional Shinto was no 
problem. It was likewise an occasion for people from all kinds 
of political and social backgrounds to come together. I am sure 
these included right-wing nationalists, but there were also lefties 
and new-agers. What brought them together was the desire to 
help build the forest wall, and do this together. 


If the great forest wall project avoids association with 
any particular religion, the organisers nevertheless very 
freely talk about it as ‘shukyo-teki’, or ‘like a religion’, meaning 
‘religious in style.’ There is a facility with using religious modes 
and working with groups of all kinds, that contrasts markedly 
with the difficulty government faces, not only because of the 
constitutional block on being closely associated with religion at 
all, but also in generating the right kind of ritual to genuinely 
reflect community values and concerns. 


Former Prime Minister Hosokawa sees this coming- 
together of volunteers as signs of the kind of true democracy he 
has looked forward to for so long. He became PM through the 
kind of rise in popular sentiment that will be necessary to build 
the great forest wall. However his credentials as the first prime- 
minister in 50 years to topple LDP control of government might 
not, on the face of things, endear him to the current government. 
Nor, since he was an independent, is he automatically embraced 
by the only potential alternative, the Social Democrats. He does 
however head up one of the most eminent dynasties in Japan, 
the Hosokawa clan which is centred upon Kumamoto in central 
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Kyushu, which experienced its own disastrous earthquake in 
2016. The family has its own Shinto shrine, with its own chinju- 
no-mori. He therefore has a very special perspective and set 
of qualifications that give him influence and authority across 
Japanese society without having to embrace any particular 
political party or avoid religion. 


No doubt much of the project’s success is due to his abilities 
as a politician and also to the dedication of staff, who make sure 
all volunteers feel welcome and keep the project on track. The 
core science of the project, as developed by Professor Miyawaki, 
remains rock solid. However, although much more research 
might be done to elucidate the growth of the project in terms of 
particular connections or personalities, this paper has a much 
simpler aim, namely to highlight how the project has rooted 
its events in ritual and comfortably incorporating religion in a 
manner that seems impossible for government. 


Letus return to the survivors of the tsunami, trying to mourn 
their lost loved ones and rebuild their lives, but feeling strangely 
misunderstood or neglected by government and reconstruction 
policies. In addition, there are people all across Japan who want 
to help but feel powerless to do anything tangible, except perhaps 
send money to the government (the government set itself up as 
banker to safeguard donations). It is often said that Japanese 
society has evolved a special ability to come together in a crisis. 
If so, then government dropped the ball. It might be said that 
government had all the money, and the power to make decisions 
but lacked the vision or ability to use the methods of earlier times 
that featured neither, and instead the medium of political power 
was ritual and the success of village communities depended on 
being able to overcome their differences so that they might come 
together and participate in festivals... Although nowadays these 
might feature primarily as quaint photo-ops for tourists, once 
upon a time they functioned as mighty resources that helped 
villagers preserve social harmony and face up to major disasters, 
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when government itself was weak or inadequate. 


Still in its infancy, it remains far from certain that the 
great forest wall will ever be completed. The leadership and 
organisers nonetheless remain confident they can achieve the 
kind of success in both protecting Japan against tsunami and 
promoting a sense of national community that has evaded the 
government, despite or perhaps because the project does not 
require money or central planning, and because it can utilise 
methods associated with religion that have become alien to 
government. Their success so far certainly highlights how and 
why the government may have been failing. I certainly hope 
that the project comes off, and becomes a landmark all over 
the world for projects that work WITH nature rather against it, 
and generate bonds of community that transcend politics and 
religion, whilst harnessing the powers of both. It would be a 
story such as myths are made of. Arguably, the project itself is 
already developing in parallel as myth, and may indeed achieve 
enormous international influence, whether or not the forest wall 
fully materialises. 


In talking up the great forest wall project, this paper 
has been talking down the government’s own efforts and in 
particular its methods and vision. It is argued that the contrasts 
point to a role for religion and ritual in Japanese culture and 
politics that may have been normal in times past but has become 
more difficult now. In part this may be because a word such as 
religion (‘shukyo’ in Japanese) has come to connote divisiveness, 
not least because there are now so many religions in competition 
with each other. In the past, things were easier because religious 
activity essentially meant ‘fusion’ ofall religious traditions. In this 
sense, the way the project organisers describe it as shukyo teki 
(‘like religion’) define religion not so much as a set of doctrines 
but rather as a mode of authority and representation that works 
through rituals and festivals, and appeals to all manner of 
sentiments and social needs in a way that modern politicians in 
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Japan simply can’t, even when they try. As outlined in the very 
beginning of this paper, the project certainly seems to tick all 
the boxes for investors looking for a great NGO project, except 
that it doesn’t really need money. The point of this paper has 
been to try to explain the failures of government to meet some 
key social needs both among survivors and also nationally, in 
terms of its inability to incorporate religion and religious skills, 
and to explain the success of the Great Forest Wall Project in 
terms of the precise opposite, i.e. its facility with ritual and its 
ability to incorporate religion as ancient knowledge and avoid 
the kind of associations that caused the Constitution to virtually 
ban any association between government and religion. Religion, 
or at least religious modes such as rituals and festivals, remain 
therefore as vehicles of power whatever the Constitution says. 
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